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TRIAL UNDER THE GAME LAWS. 


A Gloucestershire friend has lent me a pamphlet 
which is, I have reason to believe, of extreme 
rarity. I never saw any other copy except the 
one before me. Its title is :— 

The Trial at Large of John Penny, William Penny, 

Thomas Collins, John Allen, Daniel Long, John Reeves, 
James Jenkins, Thomas Morgan, James Roach, Robert 
Groves, and John Burley for the Wilful Murder of W. 
Ingram (gamekeeper to Colonel Berkeley) at Catgrove, 
in the Parish of Hill, Gloucestershire. Likewise the trial 
of W. A. Brodribb, gentleman, for administering an_un- 
lawful oath to the above persons, at Gloucester Lent 
Assizes, 1816, before the Hon. Mr. Justice Holroyd 
The Second Edition, Gloucester, Printed and Sold by D, 
Walker & Sons, 
Ordinary trials for murder have little interest to 
any one when the horror which we naturally feel 
for deeds of violence has become softened by time. 
The case before us discloses some facts which, 
although upwards of seventy years have passed 
away, are not without interest. 

In 1816 the Game Laws were widely different 
from what they are now. We believe that at that 
time no statute had been passed making the use of 
spring-guns a legal offence. From the introduction 
to the pamphlet before us it seems that the neigh- 
bourhoods of Berkeley, Tortworth, and of Hill had 
become infested by poachers, and that one of them, 
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a man called Thomas Till, had been killed by the 
discharge of a spring-gun in a wood on the estate 
of Lord Ducie. There seems to be no doubt that 
the death of Till infuriated his companions, and 
that the murder of Ingram was a deliberately 
planned act of revenge on the part of some of the 
leaders, though it may be questioned whether all 
the prisoners were informed of what was about to 
take place. 

Till’s death had certainly not alarmed the 
poachers, for during the months of December, 
1815, and January, 1816, they continued their 
depredations with increasing hardihood. On the 
night of Thursday, January 18, a gang of poachers 
encountered the Berkeley and Ducie gamekeepers, 
who were acting together on this occasion. One of 
the poachers deliberately levelled bis gun and shot 
William Ingram, an assistant gamekeeper. Others 
of the poachers discharged their guns and wounded 
several of the other keepers. The life of one of 
the witnesses, Thomas Clarke, the then park-keeper 
at Berkeley, was saved almost by miracle. A very 
few seconds after the shot was fired that killed 
Ingram a gun was levelled at Clarke by some 
one very near at hand. One single shot-corn 
struck him in the inside of the right thigh. All the 
rest of the shot was arrested by the branch of a 
tree. The branch was produced in court at the 
time of the trial, and is still preserved in a glass 
case in the park-keeper’s house in Berkeley Park. 
Clarke said, in his examination at Gloucester 
assizes, that at the time the gun was fired he was 
about three or four yards from the stick, and 
that the muzzle of the gun was about the same dis- 
tance from it in the opposite direction. That the 
poachers had gone out intent on revenge, not on 
sport, seems to be made evident by the fact that 
their faces were blackened, so that none of them 
could be certainly identified by those whom 
they assailed. It is needless here to trace the 
methods by which the murderers were dis- 
covered. It may, however, be worth while to 
note that Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, who was a Gloucestershire magistrate, was 
one of the justices engaged in the investigation of 
the case. All the prisoners were found guilty, but 
the jury recommended all except John Penny and 
John Allen to mercy, “and expressed a hope that 
Col. Berkeley would concur in that recommenda- 
tion.” The colonel, who was present, instantly re- 
quested Mr. Dauncey to second the humane 
petition, and the learned counsel at once performed 
that grateful duty. John Penny and Jobn Allen 
were hanged on Saturday, April 13. To the last 
they declared “ their innocence of the actual com- 
mission of the murder, though both allowed that 
they were present when the deed was perpetrated,” 
and Allen said that such was their confusion at 
the time he could not say who fired the fatal shot. 
As was and is still the custom after capital execu- 
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tions, a handbill was printed, containing what pro- 
fessed to be “The Dying Words and Confession” 
of the culprits. One copy at least has been _pre- 
served, and is now before me. It was printed by Price 
of Gloucester. We have heard that the other 
prisoners on whom the capital sentence was not 
carried out were transported for life, and that the 
descendants of some of them are now occupying 
good positions in Australia. 

The most singular part of the case is the conduct 
of W. Adams Brodribb, a solicitor who was pro- 
ceeded against for administering an unlawfa! oath 
to the poachers who were concerned in the murder 
of William Ingram. He had met them at Allen’s 
house, and on being asked to swear them to secrecy 
consented to do so. Some one asked for a New 
Testament for this purpose, but Brodribb went 
into the next room, and finding a volume called 
‘The Young Man’s Best Companion,’ which he 
described as an account-book, administered the 
oath on it. The ignorance of the nature of an oath 
shown by this evasion is remarkable. Whether 
it arose from a confusion of the moral sentiment or 
his not understanding the statute law on the sub- 
ject it is impossible now to ascertain. If, as is 
most probable, Brodribb shrunk from the wicked- 
ness of administering an immoral oath, and prac- 
tised an evasion which he thought would save him 
from guilt, we have before us the fact that in 
the early part of this century educated people had 
as crude notions as to the nature of an oath as 
anything we find in early or medieval history. 
When Hue tells the story of William the 
Norman’s extracting an oath from Harold on 
concealed relics, be says that the great Norman 
duke “employed an artifice well suited to the 
ignorance and superstition of the age.”* The ignor- 
ance and superstition of this nineteenth-century 
lawyer was quite as dense as that of the Norman 
and English nobles of the eleventh century. I 
have had some curiosity to learn what was the 
nature of ‘The Young Man’s Best Companion,’ I 
have no remembrance of ever having seen a copy 
of the book. A friend has most kindly searched 
for it in the British Museum. There is a copy 
there, published at Burslem by J. Tregortha in 
1813. It is a volume containing much informa- 
tion on a great variety of subjects, as grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, &c., but does not, my in- 
formant tells me, in any way touch on religion. 

Two dialectic forms occurring in this pamphlet 
have struck me as worthy of note in your columns. 
Speaking of a wet or boggy place, George Hancock, 
one of the witnesses, said it was “a wet, or weeping 
place” (p. 30). Mark Biddle, another witness, said 
of a rabbit-net that had been found in his pocket, 
that “it was net by a fisherman in Oldbury” (p. 46). 

Epwarp Peacock. 


* * Hist, of Eng.,’ ed, 1790, vol, i. p. 174. 





WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD? 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

According to local history, Huntingdon Castle 
was dismantled by Henry II., as a nest of sedi- 
tion, about 1155. It had been in the possession 
of the Simon St. Liz who witnessed Stephen’s 
charter since 1152, but he died before the castle 
was dismantled. His wife was Isabel, daughter 
of Robert, Earl of Leicester, who so warmly es- 
poused the cause of Henry’s sons, in their quarrels 
with their father, that on one occasion he drew his 
sword in the king’s presence. Simon and Isabel left 
two sons, Simon and William; the latter became a 
Knight Templar, as the deed by which his brother 
granted the church of Southwark to the Knights 
Templars proves. Huntingdon Castle was rebuilt 
by David Le Scot, who held it until 1175, when 
this third Simon St. Liz again obtained it from 
him. In the previous year, 1174, Robert of Lei- 
cester had landed in England with an army of 
mercenaries, on behalf of Richard, then Count of 
Poitou, and usually styled in the annals of the 
period Count Richard. But before Robert could 
reach his own city of Leicester, Richard de Lucy, 
the king’s chief justice, attacked it, dismantled 
the town, threw down the walls, and carried away 
the gates. Anquetil Malery, a lieutenant in the 
castle of Leicester, rallied Earl Robert’s vassals 
and attacked Northampton, the paternal home of 
the St. Liz, and led away 200 prisoners, 

Thus we find from history the family took an 
active share in the partisan warfare which broke 
at last the proud fond heart of the aged king. 
Henry II. died in 1189. The third Simon St. Lz 
died in the same year. The earldom of Huntingdon 
was restored to David Le Scot, and the paternal 
earldom of Northampton passed to the younger 
branch. 

We must now turn to the traditionary history of 
Robin Hood which is contained in the ballad lore 
of England. These ballads were for the most part 
handed down by word of mouth, until Caxton gave 
us the printing press. Robin Hood says, in the ballad 
I have already quoted, that in his own country he is 
called Simon of the Lee. Is not this the French 
pronunciation of the name of Waltheof’s grandson 
in English spelling, with the silent s omitted ; and 
where in England would this French pronunciation 
prevail, but in the district around the old Saxon 
castle of Huntingdon, where this family of the first 
Simon St. Liz must have resided whilst Northamp- 
ton castle was building? For as he rose in import- 
ance numbers of his French cousins followed him 
and settled in Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, 
Rutland, and Buckinghamshire. Their French 
idioms may still be traced in many a Huntingdonshire 
provincialism, such as “ It won’t fay” (fait) for “ It 
won't do,” and in the frequent dropping of the w, 
which confirms Mr. J. P. Collier’s suggestion, that 
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Hood was originally Wood ; and, if so, it points 
like a handpost to the outlaw’s own country. In 
another of the Robin Hood ballads we are told of 
his father :— 
O, Willie’s large o’ limb and lith, 
And come o’ high degree ; 
And he is gane to Ear! Richard, 
To serve for meat and fee, 

May not this Willie have been the Templar 
brother, who very probably did learn his knightly 
devoir with Robert of Leicester, in the lion-hearted 
Richard’s train, where he would have been most 
likely to catch the crusading furore? In another 
of these ballads we are told bold Robin was born 

In the good green wood, 
Among the lily flower. 
We must interpret this assertion by the customs 
of the age, when heraldry and symbolism attained 
their zenith under crusading influences. For when 
men of different tongues served under the same 
banner, the badge was more easily recognized than 
the written name. Cuanting of arms, with its ana- 
grammatic punning, grew in fashion. Names were 
written in pictures for the many when reading was 
the accomplishment for the few. More than this, 
it was a practice among the widely-spread family 
connexions of the St. Liz. They claimed cousin- 
ship with the Todenis (Thorns) of Belvoir, through 
Alice, sister of Judith. This Norman race dis- 
tinguished their different branches as the White- 
thorns and the Blackthorns. John, Abbot of 
Reading, painted a nightingale on the windows of | 
Bere Court—spinus, the Latin name of the night- 
ingale, being also that of the blackthorn. He also 





of the third Earl Simon, who died childless. That 
Robin Hood was that son the oldest ballads thus 
clearly assert. Probably his father thought to 
escape the dire consequences of excommunication 
by assuming the white mantle of the Templar, 
This shows us the way in which Robin was 
wronged in his youth by abbott and sheriff, as the 
ballad tells. 

In the first year of Richard's accession he sold 
many earldoms and castles, to obtain funds for his 
crusading expedition, Was Northampton amongst 
the number? Some record of these nefarious sales 
may yet be inexistence. During Richard’s sojourn 
in the Holy Land, old Fordun, the chaplain of the 
Abbey of Aberdeen, the father of Scottish history, 
tells us :— 

“There arose among the disinherited the famous 
freebooter Robertus Hode, whom the common people 
are so fond of celebrating by games and plays: and the 
romances of whom, chanted by the strolling ballad- 
singers, delight them more than any others.” 

The Abbey of Aberdeen was built by the Scot- 
tish husband of Maud, the daughter of Waltheof, 
and its first charter was granted by her grandson, 
William I. Therefore the oldest monk in the 
abbey, when John Fordun entered it, might have 
heard the account of this disinheriting from the 
courtiers of the Scottish princes, who supplanted 
the heir of the St. Lizes in the ancient Saxon for- 
tress of Edward the Elder. After such testimony 
is there much room to question Robin’s actual 
existence as a disinherited heir? Ballad and tra- 
dition alike assign Nottingham as his maternal 
home. History tells us thatat Nottingham Richard 





added, among other emblems, the eagle perched 
upon s hawthorn bush, with “Thorn” inscribed | 
upon its wing. In this unspoken language of sym- | 
bolism a Simon de St. Liz would be the lily 
flower. Nor is it at all unlikely that in the mutual 
destruction of Leicester and Northampton the 
young esquire, who was probably involved in the 
double affray, took refage in the greenwood with 
his ladye-love, so well do the circumstances of the 
ballad story fit into the authentic history. 

Every reader of Scott’s ‘ Count Robert of Paris’ 
will remember how the Saxon outlaws, cut off 
from the possibility of recourse to the rites of the 
Christian Church, fell back upon the marriage | 
rites of pagan days, still legal among their Danish 
cousins across the Northern Sea. There was 
enough of Danish blood in the veins of William 
8t. Liz to lead him to clasp hands through the 
stone of Odin with his own true love— 

And shadow hem in the leves greene, 
Under the greenwood tree, 

We must remember, also, how priest and bishop 
clung to the old king, and passed their ecclesiastical 
sentence on all the adherents of the young princes, 
which the Pope confirmed. 

The son of William St. Liz was the lineal beir 








held his first parliament ; and, during his absence, 
John seized upon Nottingham Castle as his first 
step to power. Therefore it was this usurper and 
his minions that Robin Hood defied, some years 
before Fulk FitzWarine was deprived of his lord- 
ship of Whittington. E. STREDDER, 
The Grove, Royston, Cambridgeshire, 
(To be contin ued.) 


THE REFORM OF THE HERALDS’ COLLEGE, 

The debate in the House of Commons last August 
on the subject of the Heralds’ College, &c., makes 
one think “ Cannot something be done to modernize, 
but still retain, this interesting college?” Is the 
Heralds’ College asleep? I cannot do other than 
ask this question, when I see the manner in which 
the affairs of this fine historic institution are con- 
ducted. 

When Richard III., in 1484, incorporated the 
College of Heralds, and they acquired the 
home now occupied by the sixteen officials of 
the college (in addition to the Earl Marshal 
and Garter), they were a real power in the 
land, and there was some use in the institution ; 
but now that the days of chivalry have departed, 
and all men are of a more business turn of mind, I 
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again ask, What is the use of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege and its numerous officers as now managed ? 
except to be kept a close institution, into which 
the public cannot obtain admittance and acquire 
information of any kind, or consult the books that 
may be there, without paying prohibitory fees 
(5s.) each time they gothere. And should one of the 
heralds or other dignitaries render you any service, 
such as finding out a missing link in a pedigree, 
searching some wills or parish registers, or consulting 
the inscriptions on monuments and tombs in various 
churches, the existence of which you have, in all 
probability, indicated to him yourself beforehand, 
you may have to pay some exorbitant charges, 

These are some of the things which make what 
might be a most useful corporation, with a good 
library of reference, virtually a private establish- 
ment, sealed to the pnblic in these our practical 
times. Why cannot the library and all the books 
of pedigrees be made of public use? Why cannot 
a real visitation of all England be held again by 
the heads of the college, to which all pergons wishing 
to have their arms and pedigrees duly registered 
should be invited to send in their claims for exami- 
nation and (if found correct) registration ?—for since 
the last visitation in 1686 (the first was in 1520-29) 
great numbers of families have risen to position 
and rank. Some have registered their arms and 
pedigrees, and others, from fear of getting charged 
some large amount by the officials of the college, 
have not attempted registration. 

Lists of the various families now holding the posi- 
tions of gentlemen could easily be obtained through 
the clerks to the lords - lieutenants of counties ; 
and those families which are not to’ be found 
amongst the published lists of the landed gentry, 
or have not registered their arms and pedigrees, 
should be addressed by an advertisement inviting 
them to send in their claims for examination and 
(if correctly drawn up) for registration. And at the 
same time a table of moderate fees for this work 
should be set forth, payable to Garter for the use 
of the college, to be afterwards divided amongst the 
officials, and not be paid individually to any kings, 
heralds, pursuivants, or others of the many mem- 
bers of the college. And new regulations should 
be framed admitting the public to consult the books, 
pedigrees, and any other things that would give 
information in the college for a more reasonable 
amount than the 5s. now charged each time one goes 
there. Also I would recommend that a certain per- 
centage of the fees of every kind taken should be set 
apart to purchase books, manuscripts, &c., on the 
subject of heraldry and its kindred objects, so as 
to make the college and its library what they ought 
to be, and not a sealed corporation, in which each 
official is the owner of the only approach to a 
ge which must be consulted through him 

one. 


When in 1417 Henry V. instituted the office 


of Garter King at Arms, he gave him such power 
over all matters connected with the college 
(under the Earl Marshal, created 1496) that 
we must look to our present Garter to take the 
initiative in any improvements in the mode of con- 
ducting the affairs for which the college was 
founded. It was no doubt under the sanction and 
guidance of the Earl Marshal, who in 1496 
(9 Rich. IL.) was appointed to that post (and the 
absorption of the office of High Constable which 
dated from the Conquest by Henry VIII), and 
given the chief power of dealing with all questions 
concerning the claims to coat armour, and the regis- 
tration in the college records of the pedigrees of 
gentlemen, &c. 

I am aware that the visitations were discontinued 
owing to the Court of Queen’s Bench having 
frequently granted prohibitions against the Curia 
Militaris, or Earl Marshal’s Court, and through the 
abolition of the constablesbip of England, making it 
quite impossible for the officers of arms to main- 
tain their authority or enforce their commands ; but 
in our time compulsion is not necessary, as by mak- 
ing it easy and of moderate cost many families 
would be induced to register their arms, and place on 
record the history of their families, which by non- 
registry may now be lost to history, owing to the 
fear of the great cost of approaching the College of 
Arms through the very much interested members 
of it, 

There is much more that I could say, but this 
letter is long enough for the present. 

Lampton Youna. 

16, Harcourt Terrace, 8.W. 





Op Sryrie.—Cobbett’s ‘State Trials’ say that 
Felton was removed from the Tower to the Gate 
House to take his trial on Thursday, Nov. 29, 
1628, I happened to try this date by Sam, 
Maynard’s ‘Perpetual Almanac,’ and I find by 
it that Nov. 29 fell on a Saturday in the Old 
Style. From Mead’s letter in Ellis’s ‘ Original 
Letters,’ first series, vol. iii. p. 278, I learn that 
Felton was removed on a Welasiee. Now, 
Mead’s letter is dated Dec. 6, 1628. I find by 
Maynard that day to fall on Saturday. The letter 
says, “ Wednesday last week ”—that is, ten days 
earlier (or eleven days inclusive), so that the 
Wednesday in question would fall on Nov. 26, 
1628. I then try November 26 by Maynard, and 
find it to come out correctly on a Wednesday. I 
have no doubt this is right, because in the ‘ Calen- 
dar of Domestic State Papers’ Attorney General 
Heath made his speech in moving judgment 
against Felton on Nov 27, which was Thursday. 
But what strikes me as so strange is that one 
cannot rely on the dates given in Cobbett’s ‘State 
Trials.’ Here, be it observed, you cannot explain 
by saying it is merely a printer’s error in putting 
9 for 7, because it says “ Thursday, the 29 Novem- 
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ber Felton was removed from the Tower.” The 
date would be correct if he said Thursday, the 27th. 
But then it is historically untrue. Felton was 
removed on Wednesday, not Thursday. All the 
books everywhere seem to me to be simply 
peppered and riddled with error. If you copy a 
statement from any source you are sure almost to 
find sooner or later that it is an error, and to 
verify everything is impossible. If the state trials 
cannot be reported correctly, historians may ask 
in despair, What can? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


‘My Morner.’ (See 6% §S. x. 172.)—At this 
reference is a valuable note from the pen of Sir 
J. A. Picton, giving the history of this favourite 
nursery lyric, and stating incidentally that the 
first portion of ‘ Original Poems for Infant Minds,’ 
in which it originally appeared, was published at 
the end of 1803. Through the kindness of a corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ I have lately acquired a 
copy of what I conceive to be the first edition of 
this book. It is a small 12mo., consisting of 
frontispiece; title, one leaf; preface, one leaf; con- 
tents and errata, two leaves; poems, 107 pp. The 
title is as follows:—“ Original | Poems | for | In- 
fant Minds. | By Several Young Persons. | [Quot. 
from Watts.] | London: | Printed and Sold by 
Darton and Harvey, | Gracechurch-Street, | 1804.” 
The frontispiece is a copper-plate (Taylor sc.), re- 

resenting a scene from the first poem in the book. 
he publication line is as follows: “ Published by 
W. Darton and J. Harvey, London, as the Act 
directs, June 4th, 1804.” My copy is in the 
original binding, and there is no doubt that the 
frontispiece was issued with the book. Unless, 
therefore, there was a previous edition published 
without a frontispiece, we must conclude that the 
volume appeared not at the end of 1803, but in 
the summer of 1804. 

The poem of ‘My Mother’ is at p. 76. The 
authors of the different pieces are indicated at the 
foot of each ; but owing to “ errata” it is difficult 
to attribute them all with certainty. The follow- 
ing is a list of the signatures: A. T., Adelaide, 
Ann, Little B., Written at Barming, I. T.; and in 
two cases the word “ Ibid.” has been erased in my 
copy, and the initials I. T. and J. T. substituted. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta, 


Losses cor Booxs py Fires. (See 5” §, vi. 
276.)—As a fitting addendum to my note at the 
above reference, I submit a copy of the late Mr. 
Adamson’s touching sonnet on the inestimable loss 
of his library, and the sympathetic reply of his 
learned friend Dr. Bigsby. I am indebted to a 
correspondent and the editor of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle for the lines in question, and 
think that many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
gratified by a perusal of them :— 








ON THE DESTRUCTION OF MY BOOKS BY FIRE, 

Farewell, companions of each passing year 

Which o’er my head bas roll’d, ye cannot feel 
The pangs which on my broken spirit steal, 

Ashes are ye, while I indulge a tear— 

To you I look’d in sad affliction’s hour— 

When illness press’d, in you I sought relief; 

Oft have I felt the influence of your power, 

Assuaging sickness, or consoling grief. 

’Tis solace to me, that in earlier time, 

When my eye feasted on your various lore, 
The dire calamity was kept in store, 

And the blow struck when I was past my prime. 

*T was will'd by Him, who judges what is fit— 

’Twere impious to repine—'tis duty to submit, 

JoHN ADAMSON, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 27th April, 1849. 

The following lines were written in reply, May Ist, 
1849, by Robert Bigsby, LL.D., of Repton, Derbyshire, 
honorary member of the Antiquarian Society and of the 
Literary and Philosopbical Society of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne:— 

To Joun Apamson, Esq., 
ON READING THE SONNET UPON THE LOBS OF HIS BOOKS, 

As when, by sorrowing friends, are solemn paid 

The warrior's rites, and all that death can kill 
Is yielded to his power, the matchless blade, 

Which signall’d its proud scorn of adverse ill, 

In freedom’s holy cause triumphant still, 

Is broken at the pyre, consigned to flame ; 

Lest other hand, less clothed with warlike skill, 
Should grasp its trophied strength with nerveless aim, 
Its matchless glories quench, its far-famed laurels 

shame ! 

So thou, dear Adamson, a victor-chief, 

In fields more glorious far than war's rude boast, 
Might sternly claim, may’st find a proud relief 

From the sad seeming wreck of thy loved host 

Of precious tomes, thy hoards of varied cost, 

Given to remorseless flames—a matchless store ; 

*T'was Phoebus’ self proclaim'd thy treasure lost, 
That none less vers'd in thy so favourite lore 
Should, with unlicens’d zeal, their charméd wealth 

explore, Rosert Biespy, LL.D. 
J. MANvEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


“THE SKIN OF MY TEETH.”—It may be inte- 
resting to note that this expression, which by many 
is regarded as vulgar slang, has really the high 
classical authority of the Bible. It is Job (ix. 20) 
who exclaims, in his anguish, ‘‘I am escaped with 
the skin of my teeth!” Some common sayings, 
such as “ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
“ Pouring oil on the troubled waters,” ‘‘The war horse 
scents the battle from afar,” &c., are supposed to 
be in the Bible, though not so. But there are not 
many who, in using the expression of hanging on 
or being saved by the “ skin of their teeth,” know 
the high authority for its use. 

J. Sranpisn Haty. 


SwaksPeaRE’s ‘Centurnige OF PRrayse.’ — 
Adding yet another mite to the collection of my 
lamented friend C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., I give the 
following from Sir Charles Isham’s unique book- 
let, containing ‘The Whipping of the Satyre,’ by 
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W. I.,a Cambridge man, I believe William Ingram, 
A.M. and M.D., who was about that time an 
Esquire Bedell of the university. The little poem 
was entered in the Stationers’ Registers, Aug. 14, 
1601, and its (71) stanza, sig. p 3, where the 
writer addresses the satirist, runs thus :— 

I dare here speake it, and my speach mayntayne, 

That Sir John Falstaffe was not any way 

More grosse in body, then you are in brayne. 

But whether should I (he!lpe me nowe I pray), 

For your grosse brayne, you like J, Falstaffe grauxt, 

Or for small wit, suppose you John of Gaunt? 
From the lines also in stanza (125), sig. E 8,— 

Nature hath parkt within an Iuory pale, 

The toung of man, for feare lest it should stray, 
it would appear that he had read ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ ll. 230-4. Br. Nicwo.son. 


Branouine.—I hear this word used in South 
Lincolnshire. It means disputing when differing 
in opinion, Perhaps it is a variation of “ wrang- 
ling.” Curapert Bepe. 


Tave Bive as A Name.—There is a substan- 
tially built brick tomb, with table top of stone, in 
the well-preserved churchyard of Little Brickhill, 
in Buckinghamshire. On the side facing the chief 
entrance to the church are the following two in- 
scriptions, which are separated from each other as 
indicated :— 

Here lieth ye body 
of True Blue | 
Who departed this life 
January ye 17 172% 
Aged 57, 


Alao ye body 

of Eleanor ye wife 

of True Blue 
who departed this life 

January y? 27 1723 
Aged 50, 

In the register, which is carefully kept in the 
vestry, it is recorded that the wife of True Blue 
died in 1722 and True Bluein 1724. The register 
begins in the year 1559, and, like many others of 
its kind, has such entries as, “a poor traveller 
who dyed at the Red Lion,” “a poor Taylor,” “a 
vagrant,” “a poor man,” “an infant y* son of a 
vagrant,” “a poor widow,” and many more of 
similar character. 

Before the introduction of railways the village 
was a very busy place, a large number of coaches 
and private carriages passing through it en route 
to the north, and horses being changed at the then 
big inn. Now it is a very quiet “ Queen’s high- 
way,” with very small traffic. It would be well 
to know the reason for such an unwonted appella- 
tion as that of True Blue. Local knowledge is 
altogether silent. W. Braitsrorp. 

Kensington. 


BonnycastLe Famity.—The new ‘ Dictionary 
of Biography’ devotes short articles to two indi- 
viduals named Bonnycastle, viz., Prof. John 


Bonnycastle and his son Sie Richard Henry 
Bonnycastle, a colonel in the army, see vol. v. 
p- 362. I am surprised to find no mention of Mrs. 





Bonnycastle, a lady of poetical genius. According 
to our family traditions, she was a Miss Rolt, and 
wife of the professor above named, Perhaps by 
the time this very elaborate publication reaches 
the letter R, sufficient facts may come to light to 
justify a separate article in rectification of this 
omission, A. Hatt. 


INTERESTING ANTIQUARIAN Discovery.—The 
Hampshire Independent of February 5 says :— 

“The clearing away of the débris from the foundation, 
which recently took place in the ancient town wall of 
Southampton along the western shore road, has dis- 
closed a most interesting relic of the past, viz., the remains 
of what in the opinion of competent authorities in local 
antiquarian lore was formerly the water-gate to the 
Castle of Southampton. The gate is but a little above 
the level of the roadway, and from its size and position 
with regard to the castle it is conjectured it was the 
principal entrance from that side leading up by steps 
into the castle. The arch at the top is completely gone, 
but the two sides, containing each a recess for the port- 
cullis, are in a capital state of preservation, the lines of 
masonry being sharply defined, and the style of the 
architecture is Early English — probably fourteenth 
century work. We are glad to find that in the restoration 
of the wall it is intended by the town authorities to 
leave the gateway exposed to view, as an addition to the 
many points of antiquarian interest possessed by the 
town. There is a vault beyond the gateway which also 
possesses much interest, These relics should be guarded 
with the most jealous care. Southampton bas many of 
the kind, of which the majority of her eons know 
nothing.” 

H, T, 


German Recuenrrennick.—lI have just come 
across sundry statements made by a correspondent 
in an old number of ‘ N. & Q.’ (see ‘A Curious 
Coin,’ 6™ §, viii. 94), which read like a hoax. It 
is gravely asserted there that Rechenpfennige were 
a kind of receipt or token given by carriers and 
porters for parcels entrusted to them ; that Wolff 
Lauffer, whose name appears on the “curious 
coin” in question was such a carrier, yclept Wolff ; 
and that the device of Milo (the athlete) and the 
bull on the reverse and the vessel on the obverse 
“ plainly inform the public that goods are removed 
by land or by water to any distance.” All this is 
rank heresy, which I am sorry to see has so far re- 
mained unchallenged. I will only refer the reader 
to plate iii. of Snelling’s well-known work on 
‘Jettons or Counters,’ upon which plate piece 
No. 18 has the following inscription, “ Rechen- 
pfennig z{um] Rechnen,” i. ¢., ‘‘ Reckoning penny 
to reckon witb.” Nos. 13 and 14 teach us how 
the reckoning is done. They represent a Rechen- 
meister with a table before him, upon which the 
reckoning board or abacus is plainly shown. 
Further, I have before me several jettons of 
Louis XIV. with the following inscription on the 
reverse, “ WOLF . LAVFER . RECHPF. MACH. IN. 
N.B.,” a.¢., “* Rechenpfennig-macher in Niirnberg,” 
which clearly proves the fact that Wolf Laufer are 
the Christian and family names of the individual 
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jn question, and that he was a reckoning-penny 
maker in Nuremberg. See also No. 29 on plate iii. 
It is difficult to see what Milo has to do with the 
carrying trade. The device, design, &c., are purely 
whimsical. Cf. also J. de Fontenay’s ‘Manuel de | 
YAmateur de Jetons’ (Paris, 1854), a copy of | 
which is in the British Museum. L. L. K. 

Tae Inventor or Mackintrosnes.—The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter addressed to my great- 
grandfather in March, 1823, may be of some little | 
interest to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

I am not sure but I may be in London by and bye | 
(altho’ very certainly not if I can help it); for after | 
much plague and torment I have got a certain process for | 
making every sort of fabric completely waterproof per- 
fected. I am taking out a patent for it, which I would | 
never have thought of doing if Lord Ellenburgh had | 
been alive; for he most cruelly broke a patent of mine at | 
the very moment the discovery was saving the County | 
Palatinate of Lancaster 15,000/. a year, for which the | 
Lord have mercy upon him, I wish these discoveries | 
of mine may not end me at last in the hospital, altho’ 
I believe I would have an easier life there than the way 





Tam. 

I hope God will take you into His Holy keeping, and 
that you will believe me, 

Your very faithful, 
Cuantes Mactnrosu, Danchattan. 

Ardoch, Balloch Castle, Loch Lomond, 
The above is the exact copy of the latter half of his 
letter. The MacKintoshes or MacIntoshes of Dan- 
chattan are an old Lanarkshire family. Their 
barying place is in the High Churchyard, Glasgow. | 

J. Parkes Bucnanay. 


Ardoch. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tuackeray: Dr. Dopp.—In the Temple Bar 
Magazine for February, at p. 279, in an article 
entitled ‘ Law and Lawyers,’ from the pen of the 
late Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, the following (to me) 
inexplicable passage occurs :— 

“Do my readers recollect a most affecting description 
written by Thackeray in his sketch of Dr. Dodd's execu- 
tion, of a child carried to Tyburn in the same vehicle 
with the doctor, the mother clinging to it, weeping over 
her offspring, the victim of the same barbarous law and 
merciless statesmen ¢”’ 


To this interrogatory is appended the following 
foot-note :— 


“Thackeray wrote three papers upon the career and 
history of this unfortunate clergyman, in three succes- 
sive numbers of one of the magazines. I presume that 
they are published in the collected edition of his works, 
but I fancy they have escaped the attention of many 
even of his most enthusiastic admirers. They made a 


great impression upon me when I read them, and I 
think that I shall confer a pleasure upon those who 
have not done so by calling attention to them,’ 





Now, speaking from memory, for I am writing 
without any book to refer to, I am under the im- 
pression that the doctor’s fellow sufferer was a 
young man named Harris, condemned for either 
highway robbery or burglary ; that he went to 
Tyburn in the ordinary cart ; and that the divine 
followed him in a mourning coach (a not infre- 
quent concession in those times by polite sheriffs 
to persons of formerly reputed position) accom- 
panied by another divine, eulogized by Dr. Johnson 
and Boswell, the ordinary of Newgate, the Rev. 
John Villette ; and that “ under the tree” at Ty- 
burn, the reverend convict ascending into the cart 
where he and his condemned companion were to 
suffer, he (Dr. Dodd) assisted the gaol chaplain in 
administering religious consolation to Harris—not 
a child by any means, as I remember, but a grown 
man. However, my memory in this matter is of 
no importance. What I—as a student of the grim 
Dodd history — desire information on is this, 


| Where can I find these three papers attributed by 


the late learned serjeant to Thackeray ?—in which 
collected edition, if in any, of that great author's 
works? I possess the small octavo edition in 
twenty-four volumes, and have searched for the 
contributions referred to in vain in that compila- 


tion. Is it known to what magazine were the 
articles contributed ? Nemo. 
Temple, 


Gotpsmita AND Vottatre.—We all know 
Goldsmith’s lines, written about 1766 :— 
The man recovered of the bite, 
It was the dog that died. 
Now Voltaire, in an epigram directed against one 
Fréron, has :— 
L’autre jour, au fond d'un vallon, 
Un serpent piqua Jean Fréron, 
Savez vous ce qu’il arriva 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva. 
When were these words written? The parallel 
between them and Goldsmith’s, if accidental, is very 
curious. H. DELEVINGNE. 
Ealing. 


Titte Wantep.—I have a duodecimo herbal 
with cuts on every page, that will be known to 
many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It is without title, an 
exact copy of which I shall be thankful for. The 
preface begins, “Cunsiderant, amys Lecteurs, 
Putilitié & necessité d’un liure intitulé l’Histoire 
des Plantes, composé par Leonhart Fuchs.” On 
last page, “Imprimé 4 Paris, par Benoist Preuost,” 
&e., 1549. Sarrtey Hipserp. 


Sristep Famity.—I wish to find out some miss- 
ing links in my family pedigree. The first of my 
name in England (Laurence Stisted) came to Eng- 
land from Italy in the year 1539, and is supposed 
to have had a property granted him by Henry VIIL, 
at Stisted, in Essex, but of this I have no proof, 
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Later on the family appears to have settled in 
Suffolk from 1600 to about 1840, and to have lived 
at Ipswich and its neighbourhood. My grandfather, 
Col. Charles Stisted, of the 3rd Light Dragoons, was 
the last to live there, and sold his house at 
Ipswich about the last-named date. My great- 
grandfather, who was colonel of the East Suffolk 
Militia 1790, also lived there, but I am unable to 
trace his father, although I have portions of a 
pedigree of an earlier date, between 1600 and 1700, 
connecting the family with the county of Suffolk. 

I should be greatly obliged if your readers could 
help me to information on the subject. There is no 
other family of our name. 

Cuarctes Harcourt Sristep, 


Capt. the Royal Scots. 
Edinburgh Castle, 


Ricnarp Car.iste.—Will any of your readers 
kindly furnish me with information about Richard 
Carlisle, author of a ‘ Manual of Freemasonry ’ ? 

Grorce E. Hay.es. 


“Ex LUCE LUCELLUM.” (See ‘ Lucifer Match,’ 
5" §. viii. 478.) —What is the full quotation ? 
W. M. M 


Neck-verses.—One meaning to an “ ordinary” 
given in Bailey is this: “A Deputy of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, appointed formerly to give male- 
factors their Neck-Verses, and to judge whether 
they read or not.” Are there any examples of 
these “ neck-verses ” anywhere ? 

Jennett Hompsreys, 


“Ir WILL NoT HOLD waTerR.”—I have never 
been able clearly to understand this well- 
known saying as descriptive of a weak or incon- 
clusive argument. I turn, therefore, for enlighten- 
ment to‘ N. & Q.’ In addition to an explanation 
of its meaning, I desire also information on its 
source or origin. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Kart Bopmer.—There is a series of eighteen 
engravings, finely coloured, consisting mainly of 
portraits of Assiniboins, Sacs, Foxes, and other 
Indians of North America. These paintings were 
published in London by Ackermann & Co., and 
also in Paris and Cologne. They bear the inscrip- 
tion “ Karl Bodmer, painted from life.” Who is 
this artist, and when was he in America ? 


James D, Boutuer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Montaione.—The famous F. A. Didot com- 
menced eighteen months before death a subject 
index to Montaigne’s ‘ Essays.’ Was it ever com- 
pleted ; if not, is there any such index made sub- 


uently ? C. A. Warp. 
averstock Hill, 


Harvum-scaruM.—Has the word harum-scarum 
anything to do with the Old German haramscara 





and the Old Saxon harmscara? An imperial order 
of the year 829 says of a certain punishment,“ Aut 
illum bannum persolvant, aut aliam haranskaram 
sustineant.” The “ harmscara” clearly was a severe 
punishment, possibly for cowardice, certainly for 
insubordination. One might guess that harum- 
scarum meant to ‘‘ harm and scare.” Prof. Skeat, 
who is always near the truth, has explained these 
words. Dufresne defines ‘‘ harmiscara sive armi- 
scara” simply as “ gravior mulcta,” without going 
into particulars. In any case, a thousand years 
ago haramscara seems to have had reference to 
unruly vassals and other persons in need of dis- 
cipline. It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
English word harum-scarum was introduced by 
the Saxons, and that its origin is hidden, perhaps, 
in early customs. But what was the harmiscara, 
or haramscara, which the early kings of the 
Franks inflicted on disobedient or unruly persons? 
C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass,, U.S, 


Evans.—There is an account in Nichols’s ‘ Lit. 
Anec.’ of Thomas Evans, the bookseller, who 
became publisher of the Morning Chronicle, and 
his amusing pugilistic encounter with Goldsmith 
forms a part of it. Is there any fuller account of 
him to be found elsewhere? I know of Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1784. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Tae Crevetanps.—Moses Cleveland, of the 
county of Suffolk, went to New England about 
1635, and to him the President of the United 
States and a large number of people in America 
trace their origin. I am compiling a history of 
the family, and should feel greatly obliged to any 
Suffolk genealogists who will give me information 
as to the ancestry and collaterals of the above Moses 
Cleveland. Epmunp CLEVELAND. 

191, Sigourney Street, Hartford, Connecticut, U.S. 


Srittz, Tae Name or A TENANT PRIOR TO 
Domespay.—This name, side by side with that of 
my ancestors, appears in the registers of Dorking 
from the middle of the sixteenth century. Tradi- 
tion says that Still was the origin of the name of 
Stilwell. A reference to the entry of Stille in 
Domesday Book will oblige. 

Jonn Paxkennam STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Crockmaker.—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
kindly oblige me with date and any other par- 
ticulars of ‘‘ Iames Iefferis” ? MaJouier. 


Carotine Cuisnotm.—I shall be glad to know 
the day of her birth in 1810 and that of her death 
in 1877. E. C. 


‘New Enouisa Dictionary.’—Will any one 
who has a copy of Thomas Barker's ‘Art of 
Angling,’ 1651, either in the original edition or 
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good reprint, take out from it the names of fish, 
worms, and other technical words, for the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’? Or if any one will lend me the book 
for a few days I will tind a reader. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Avraor or Latin Quotation WanTED.— 
Quis legem det amantibus 
Major est amor lex ipse sibi, 
Quoted in Scougal’s ‘Sermons.’ Also in his ‘ Life 
of God in the Soul of Man,’ 1677. 
J. P. Epmonp. 
62, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen, 


Lines READ AT A MeEetTING oF THE HomME 
Circurir Mess, April 2, 1850, by the Poet 
Iaureate.—Who was the writer of these lines, 
commencing, 

Forgive your Laureate if he flings away 
His motley mask, and dares be grave to-day? 
Wordsworth, the Poet Laureate, died April 30, 
1850, after a few weeks’ illness. The subject was 
the retirement of Lord Chief Justice Denman. 
Can you help me to the authorship ? 
G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge, 

[May not the reference be to some self-constituted 
laureate of the circuit mess ?} 


CockermouTH :: Lowrser.—Burke and other 
authorities state that Sir Hugh Lowther(17 Edw. IL, 
ob, 44 Edw. III.) married a daughter of Lord 
Cockermouth, and had issue(1)Sir Robert Lowther 
(d.9 Hen. VI.); (2) John (Knight of Shire of West- 

reland 2 Rich. II.); (3) Wm. Lowther, Sheriff 
of Cumberland 2 Hen. IV. Other pedigrees make 
Sir Hugh’s first wife Margaret, dau. of Wm. de 
Quale, and his second wife a dau. of Lucy, Lord of 
Cockermouth. The pedigrees of Lucy and Multon 
do not show any alliance with the Lowthers at 
this period. Will some learned correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ settle this question authoritatively, and 
oblige ? A. M. Morton. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


Correction oF Szrvants.—In Chamberlayne’s 
‘Anglie Notitia; or, the Present State of Eng- 
land’ (published 1684), chap. xxii., I find the fol- 
lowing passage: “ All servants are subject to be 
corrected by their masters and mistresses, and re- 
sistance in a servant is punished with severe 
penalty.” Is this a correct statement of the law at 
that time ; and, if so, was the right to correct, 
which I take it means to inflict corporal punish- 
ment, given by common law or statute? Are there 
any records of such correction being inflicted ? 

G. A. R. 


Tne Rev. Mr. Hirst.—In Fox’s ‘ History of 
Pontefract’ mention is made of a Mr. Hirst, one of 
the chaplains to Sir John Ramsden’s division. In 





a foot-note it is stated that Mr. Hirst married the 

Dowager Lady Ramsden. I find no mention of 

the latter fact in Burke, and I should be glad of 

any particulars whatever about the birth and 

parentage of Mr. Hirst. G. W. Tomuiysoy. 
Huddersfield. 


Sace on Graves.—“In our way [to South- 
ampton from Gosport] we observed a little church- 
yard where the graves are accustomed to be all 
sowed with sage” (Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ April 26, 1662). 
What was the reason of this custom ? J. 8. 


Nixon’s Corree-Hovuse.—Can any one tell me 
where this coffee-house was situate? It was in 
existence in a.p. 1700. And is it named by any 


author of that or of a later date ? 
Wm. Cooke, F.S.A. 


Tue Queen’s CoLLEGE, oR QuEEN’s COLLEGE 
Oxrorp.—Which appellation is correct? In my 
time at Oxford it was always styled “ Queen’s 
College,” and so appeared in the Oxford ‘Calendars’ 
up to the year 1857. In 1858 it is for the first 
time styled “The Queen’s College.” The present 
Archbishop of York (William Thomson) was 
elected provost in 1855. Was the alteration made 
by him? The older appellation seems to me the 
correct one, and is supported by the authority of 
the sister university, which boasts both of King’s 
and Queens’ Colleges, without the article. 

W. E. Buckiey 





Replies. 
“ONE MOONSHINY NIGHT, 
(7 §. iii, 149.) 

In Derbyshire—at any rate in the vicinity of 
Derby—the following version used to be in every 
child’s mouth forty years ago. The lines were 
known as 

Riddle me, riddle me right. 
Oh, read me this riddle, and read it aright. 
Where was I laet Saturday night! 

The wind blew, 

The cock crew, 

I waited for one, 

And there came two. 

The woods did tremble, 

The boughs did shake, 

To see the hole 

The fox did make. 

Too little for a horee, 

Too big for a bee ; 

I saw it was a hole 

Just a fit for me. 

There was no riddle intended, but the lines 
served as the introduction to a tale which varied 
considerably according to the powers of the teller. 
I have heard the story from old mouths and young 
ones, and, as far as memory serves me now—for 
there were many versions—the story ran :—There 
was once a young man courted a lass, and she was 
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in the family way. She wanted him to marry 
her, and he would not; and she said she would 
tell everybody about him. This made him mad, 
and he swore at her and he hit her, and told her 
to go and hang herself. She cried very much, and 
he ran away and left her. Next day he sent her 
word by his friend, and told her that she must 
meet him in a wood at eleven o’clock that night. 
She told the young man that she would, and he 
went away. The poor young woman cried all day, 
and when night came she went to bed in good 
time. But instead of going to bed, she opened 
the window and let herself drop down ; and then 
she ran to the wood, and got there a long time 
before eleven o’clock. She was very seard (fright- 
ened), and she climbed up into a tree that was in 
the wood. When she had been in the tree for a 
good bit, she heard somebody coming along ; and 
they came close to the tree, and then pulled out a 
dark lantern. She then saw that it was her young 
man and his friend. They bad a pick and a spade, 
and they began to hack a hole, which they made 
a good depth, and they shut up the lantern and 
waited. They began to talk about her, and said 
that they would cut her throat and put her in the 
hole. When she heard that, she skreeted three or 
four times and had a fit. The men thought it was 
a spirit, and ran away frightened, and left the 
deep hole and the spade and the pick. The young 
woman went home, and she never saw her young 
man and his friend any more. 

This is the tale as nearly as I can remember. 
A wood in the neighbourhood was pointed out as 
that in which the events of the night occurred. 


Tuomas Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


There is a variant in Miss Peacock’s ‘ Tales and 
Rhymes in Lindsey Folk-Speech,’ and here is yet 
another that made my young blood curdle in 
Kesteven a long time ago :— 

Where was I last Saturday night ? 
The wind blew, the tree shook and I quake 
To see what a hole the Fox did make. 
Too little for horse, too big for Bee, [a dog] 
Just fitted the man, and was made for me. 
Sr. Swirary. 


The version which Mr. Terry heard from a 
Yorkshire woman is nearly what I have heard in 
North Derbyshire. The lines which have been 
told to me are :— 

One moonlight night 

As I sat high, 

I watched for one, 

But two came by. 

The leaves did ehake, 

My heart did ache 

To see the hole the fox did make. 


I have not heard the last four lines quoted by 
Me. Terry. A short prose tale accompanies 
these seven lines. It is said that a lover appointed 





to meet his mistress in a wood on a summer's 
evening. The girl, fearing some treachery, climbed 
up into a tree, and hid herself among the leaves, 
As she sat there her lover came by in company 
with a man. She heard them say that they 
intended to murder her, and she saw the grave 
which they had made close by. 

Such is the story which I have heard. It has 
been suggested to me that the lover’s name was 
Fox. May not “fox” here have the meaning of 
broadsword ? 8. O. Appy. 

Banpatore (7™ S§S. iii. 66).*—Pror. Skear 
often, and justly, inveighs against uncalled-for 
guessing ; but when, in extreme cases, he does 
betake himself thereto, nobody enjoys the sport 
more or goes in for it with greater recklessness or 
less regard for probability. We have a very fine 
example of this in his note on “* Bandalore,” which 
is a tissue of the most venturesome assumptions, 
First, bandalore is assumed to be French. 
Secondly, “ quiz” =bandalore is assumed to be 
= whizz (why two 2’s?).t And, thirdly, it is as- 
sumed that a whiz, which is merely the noise 
caused by the rapid passage of something through 
the air, and not the stream of displaced air itself, 
as Pror. Skeat seems to think, would be given 
in French such a preposterous name as ‘‘ bande 
de laure,” “ string of the breeze,” in which the 
aure is an old word raked out of Cotgrave, old in 
his time, and long since obsolete. 

Moore says that the toy first made its ap- 
pearance about 1789 or 1790, and in this he is 
probably correct, for a correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
writing in 1856 (2"¢ §. ii. 416), fixes, from his 
own memory, its first appearance at “1790, or a 
year or two later.” He, too, is of opinion that 
bandalore is the French name, but he differs from 
Moore in that he never heard it called bandalore 
until long afterwards. I myself feel almost certain 
that the word bandalore is not French, though it may 
possibly (without, however, finding its way into any 
French dictionary) at one time have been heard in 
France. The termination ore is not French ; it is 
rather East Indian, as suggested in 2" §. ii. 350; 
but more and better than this, I can produce the 
real French word or words by which, apparently 
ever since its introduction, the toy has been com- 
monly known in France, If the word émigrette be 
looked for in Littré, the description of the toy or 

* And see 1" 8. vii, 153; 2° S. ii, 350, 416; 58, i, 
452 (on the equivalent word “ quiz ”). 

+ L remember the toy very well, and have often had 
one in my hand, but | remember no “ whiz.’ The string 
uncoils and coils itself up again too smoothly for any 
whiz to be produced, The name “quiz” seems rather 
to have been applied to the toy because it was a riddle 
or a puzzle; and, indeed, even now the principle of it 
seems to be obscure to some people, to judge by the 
article in the ‘New English Dictionary’ referred to by 
Pror, SKEAT. 
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game there given will be found to coincide with what 
we know a bandalore to be, and Littré also gives 
two other names, émigrant and émigré.* He says 
that the game was so called because it was ‘‘ en 
vogue & l’époque de |’émigration,” that is, of the 
forced emigration of the nobles and royalists at the 
beginning of the French Revolution, and this date 
accords perfectly with those given above. But 
surely he might have added that these names had 
reference also to a fancied resemblance between 
the movements of the toy and those of the forced 
emigrants. They were propelled against their will 
into space, like the disc, and probably looked upon 
their movement as a decidedly downward one. 
And though their return was prolonged infinitely 
beyond that of the disc, there is no doubt that in 
the first instance a very speedy return was anti- 
cipated with the aid of foreign troops. And when 
at length their return did take place, it must have 
been looked upon by them as a movement in the 
upward direction. Decidedly the names were 
happily chosen. F, Cnance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


The nearest approximate forms I meet with are 
Ital. bandoliera, French bandouliere ; but I am 
disposed to think that bandalore, as we have it, is 
mimetic. I would class it with battledoor, battle- 
dore, which at one time was supposed to be the 
“golden racket,” and, taking the prefix banda= 
string as clear, assume the suffix to be a trans- 
position. A. H. 


ParriarcaaL Lonoeviry (7 §, ii, 369, 515).— 
The article referred to was probably the paper pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine in 1872. 

Micuaect Ferrar, B.C.S. 


Homer (7 §, iii. 189).—- 
The Iliad in English Hexameters. By J. Cochrane. 


869. 

The Iliad in English Hexameters, By E. W. Simcox. 

865. 

The Lliad in English Hexameters. By J. H. Dart. 
5 


865. 
M. H. P. 


Mempers oF PaRLiaMeNT circa 1620-24 (7 
8. iii, 105, 151).—It probably may assist Mr. 
Pixk to identify Mr. Sherwyn if you can afford 
space to insert the following extract from my paper 
on ‘ The Curwens of Workington Hall, &.,’ pub- 
lished four or five years ago in the T'ransactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society :— 


* Bescherelle has émigrette only, and this seems to have 

n the most common name, for I have found it alone 
in two other dictionaries. In Beleze’s ‘ Jeux des Adoles- 
cents’ (Hachette, 1858), however, émigrant alone is 
given (there is an engraving of a boy with the toy), 
and I must say that I prefer it, for as a present parti- 
ciple there is much more activity about it than about 
the past participle émigré, or the concrete substantive 
emigrette, 





“ An incised monumental slab, to the memory of a Sir 
John Cherowin, exists in Brading Church, Isle of Wight. 
The comparatively slight resemblance to the name of 
Curwen would, if alone, bea very poor basis on which 
to identify the subject as a member of the Curwen 
family, but the arms on the shield are undoubtedly, 
l and 4 Arg,, fretty gules,a chief azure, for Curwen ; 
2 and 3 De Valence ; on an escutcheon of pretence those 
of Cornwallis, Mr. Horsey quotes certain Letters Patent 
of 24 Henry VI., from whic. it appears that John 
Sherwyn, Esq., therein named, undoubtedly the subject 
of the monument, was appointed joint-Governor of Por- 
chester Castle, 10 June, 18 Henry VI. (1440). Now, 
ch, pronounced as in ‘ chev,’ is certainly an intermediate 
sound between the soft sound of sh and the hard one of 
k, and the districts in Cumberland where the name of 
Curwen is found’are precisely those where the Sherwens 
are most numerous, though, on the other band, it is only 
fair to state that the name of Scherewind occurs in the 
Pipe Rolls for Cumberland, &c., 33 Henry IL., p. 48. 
Writing here, I cannot refer to see whether a 
Curwen was in Parliament in 1620-4. 

W. Jackson, F.S.A. 


Naples. 


Carrer (7S. iii. 105, 152).—In the ‘ Narrative 
of Louis of Bruges, Lord Granthuse’ (Governor 
of Holland, created Earl of Winchester by King 
Edward 1V.), we have an account of the luxury of 
the English court in 1472, and he describes the 
“three chambers of plesance” put at his disposal, 
and in one of which he slept, during his stay at 
Windsor, “all hanged with white silk and linen 
cloth, and all the floors covered with carpets.” 

Constance Rosskt. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


“Wer LEFT OUR COUNTRY FOR OUR COUNTRY’S 
coop” (7* §, iii. 88, 180).—Has not this quota- 
tion been borrowed from Fitzgeffray’s ‘ Life of Sir 
Francis Drake,’ published a.p. 1600? where we 
read :— 

And bold and hard adventures t’ undertake, 
Leaving his country for his country’s sake. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Writing on Sanp (7% S. ii. 369, 474; iii. 36). 
—I copy the following from ‘The Spirit of Laws,’ 
bk. xviii. chap. xv.:— 

“ Aristippus, being cast away, swam and got safe to 

the next shore, where, beholding geometrical figures 
traced in the sand, he was seized with a transport of joy, 
judging that he was amongst Greeks, and not in a nation 
of barbarians,’ 
Along the shores of the Persian Gulf I have seen 
children amuse themselves by fashioning sand in 
various ways, as hovels, streams, fields, and non- 
descript figures or hieroglyphics. J. J. Fanis. 


Teheran, Persia, 


Tue 45 (7 §, iii, 123).—Barnaby Matthews, 
who pleaded guilty when brought to trial and was 
executed at Carlisle on Nov. 15, 1746, is described 
as an Irishman in ‘The History of the Rebellion 
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in 1745 and 1746, extracted from the Scots Maga- 
zine’ (Aberdeen, 1755), p. 353. But see also p. 347. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘Was Ricnarp III. a Honcnpack ? (7 §. ii. 
204, 314, 412.)—The following extract is from the 
‘ Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M.’ (1827), 
vol. iii. p. 357, and certainly bears additional testi- 
mony to the fact that Richard III. was not de- 
formed :— 

_“ Sat. 17, 1769. I finished ‘Historic Doubts on the 
Life and Reign of Richard the Third,’ What an amazing 
monster, both in body and mind, have our Historians 
and Poets painted him! And yet I think Mr. Walpole 
makes it more clear than one could expect at this dis- 
tance of time: 1. That he was not remarkably deformed, 
but on the contrary remarkably handsome...... What a 
surprising thing it is then that all our Historians should 
have so readily swallowed the account of that wretch 
who killed, and also took possession of the throne ; and 
blundered on one after another! Only it is to be ob- 
served, for fifty years, no one could contradict that 
account, but at the peril of his head.” 


P. F. Rowse tt, 
187, High Street, Exeter. 


O. Cromwe.t (7 §, iii. 107, 137).—Thomas, 
fourth Baron Cromwell, 1607-53, and became Earl 
of Ardglass in 1645, a descendant of the Earl of 
Essex, had a son named Oliver. Of course he was 
related to and contemporaneous with his great 
namesake, So far as 1 can make out, he was a 
fourth cousin once removed of the Protector’s. 

A. H 


Tue Name Bonaparte (7 §. iii. 87, 215).— 
Mr. Jonataan Boucuier asks by what name the 
Duke of Wellington spoke of Napoleon. “ F.M. 
the Duke of Wellington does not care one two- 
pe damn what becomes of the ashes of Napoleon 

onaparte.” D. 


Fourroor Famiry (7 §, i. 44, 115; iii. 73).— 
Rudding Park, Wetherby, was formerly called 
Folifoot. Was there any connexion with the 
Folifoot family ? F.S.A.Scot. 


CarpmakeEr (7" §, ii. 388, 475; iii. 115).—The 
duplication of “ cardmakers ” had not occurred to 
me; indeed, I do not know that a “card” in 
southern speech is recognized as a carder, i. ¢., an 
implement for carding wool. The process is now 
so generally performed by machinery, that “card ” 
in this sense is obsolete. I do not, however, deny 
its application, but submit that it should more 

roperly be called a “‘ comb,” a “carding comb.” 
hat, however, may well be a question of local 
ows to SI tion, the equi red 

As to Sly’s occupation, the equivogue is igno 
by Shaksperian editors, I have searched Sumuten 
Charles Knight, and the ‘‘ Globe” glossary in 
vain; but it may now be necessary to explain that 
“ cardmaker,” as thus used by Shakspere in the 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ means a “ comb-maker,” 


Still we find Hamlet refers to “speaking by the 
card,” which, like “ -— by the chart,” means 
that infallibility found only in Yorkshire. 


Prior’s Two Ripptes (7" §. iii. 149, 194).—The 
answer to the four, two, and three legs riddle I 
have always understood to be infancy, manhood, 
and old age. The remaining riddle may be akin 
to what I am now about to relate. It was first 
given to me by my father (b. 1797, d. 1880), and 
used to be quite common in this part of the 
country. ‘‘ In came four legs and snatched away 
one leg. Up jumped two legs and threw three 
legs at four legs, and brought back one leg.” 
Answer, In came a dog and ran off with a leg of 
mutton being roasted, up jumped the maid in 
attendance and threw a three-legged stool at the 
delinquent, and brought back the leg of mutton. 

James NICHOLSON, 

Thornton, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 


BeysaMin Disrarui (7" §. iii, 89, 152).— 
There appears to be no doubt that this Benjamin 
Disraeli was uncle of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
as there was no other family of the name, and the 
earl’s grandfather— Benjamin, who became an 
English denizen in 1748—was intimately connected 
with Dublin, and is described by his noble de- 
scendant as an energetic man of business, Benjamin 
(as did also the earl) served his apprenticeship in 
an attorney’s office. He was apprenticed to Mr, 
Richard Bayly, my grand-uncle, a wealthy Dublin 
attorney and public notary, who died a bachelor on 
Nov. 6, 1788, son of the Rev. Richard Exshaw 
Bayly, A.M. T.C.D.,of Golden Lane. On Feb. 12, 
1788, Benjamin, being then aged twenty-two, was 
admitted and sworn a public notary, and his name 
appears amongst the members of that profession 
in the Dublin directories for some seventeen years 
after. In 1802 he appears as a licensed Govern- 
ment lottery agent, Leinster Office, 105, Grafton 
Street, opposite the Provost’s, and a City grand 
juror. In 1810, having retired from business, he 
appears as high sheriff of co. Carlow, where at 
Castledermot he built a residence which he named 
Beachy Park. He died in Fitzwilliam Street, Dub- 
lin, on Aug. 9, 1814. By his will, dated Aug. 4, 
1814, proved October 3, he left about 7,000/. to 
charitable purposes. He was buried in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard. He amassed great wealth as a lottery 
contractor and general money agent. It is said he 
left no male issue, and bequeathed his property 
to a Cavan family named Cuming. The Dublin 
Hibernian Journal ; or, Chronicle of © 
Aug. 7, 1799, contains advertisements from Ben- 
jamin Disraeli as an authorized lottery agent, of 
whom there were fourteen. Immense fortunes 
were made by this business. The same paper has 
an advertisement from Henry Walker, 10, Dame 
Street, lottery agent, who died in 1810, intestate, 
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it is believed, and worth a quarter of a million 
of money, and thereupon sprang up a crop of 
lawsuits, which continued to the year 1875. 
Walker’s money produced nothing but misery to 
all concerned. He was a client of Peter Bayly, 
attorney (my grandfather), who reaped a rich 
harvest by him, and whose daughter married a 
grandson of Walker with a fortune of 80,000/. I 
have many of the old law papers in my possession. 

The foregoing particulars regarding Benjamin 
Disraeli are compiled from old directories and 
Dublin newspapers. See also a number of interest- 
ing letters which appeared in the Dublin Irish 
Times of September, 1876. 

WituiaM J. Bay y. 


“IN PURIS NATURALIBUS” (7® §, ii. 325, 451; 
iii. 118).—See two papers by Rev. Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor, of Cambridge, in Journal of Philology, 
vi. 174; xiii. 222. P. J. F. Gantition, 


Miss or Mistress (6 §, xii. 89, 311, 377, 
438).— As the inquiry for a more precise date of the 
use of these titles has been repeated since Mr. 
PickForD gave us his entertaining notes on the 
subject, I will venture to contribute a rather pre- 
cise item towards their chronology, which I met 
with by accident lately. In that amusing but shori- 
lived periodical the ‘‘ Connoisseur, by Mr. Town, 
Critic and Censor-General,” for Nov. 28, 1754, 
p. 261, it is said, “* Every unmarried woman is now 
called Miss.” This corroborates, though preceding 
it by a few years, Mr. Pickrorp’s statement that 
the custom was “ coming into fashion ” about 1766. 
The Connoisseur was doubtless a little ahead of 
the actuality. R. H. Busx. 


Source oF Quotation Wantep (6% §. xii. 
66; 7" S. iii. 118).—Instances of this motto are 
collected at 4" S, ii, 515-6; and see the Reli- 
quary, x. 52. W. ©. B, 


Erskine oF Batoontg, 1560-1620 (7 §, iii. 
108).—Acording to Groom’s ‘ Ordnance Gazetteer 
of Scotland,’ p. 111, Balgonie consists of two vil- 
lages and an estate in Markinch parish, Fife. 

G. F. R. 


Huwsprep or Hoo (7" §. iii. 47).—The map of 
the ordinary monthly time table of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway will give Harvarp 
the best idea of the hundred of Hoo. Let him look 
for an irregularly outlined acute-angled triangle, 
the base of which must be the high road over Gad’s 
Hill, ranning from the north-west to the south- 
east from Gravesend to Rochester ; the peninsula 
thus formed is bounded on the north by the river 
Thames, on the south by the Medway. Its apex, 
cut off by a tiny stream communicating with both 
rivers, constitutes the Isle of Grain, and just where 
it becomes disconnected—save by the railway— 
from the main land is situate the Victoria ter- 


minus of the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way, at the ferry for Queenborough, near Sheer- 
ness, on the opposite (the eastern) bank of the 
Medway on that company’s continental route vid 
Flushing. Thus a railway now rans entirely 
through the hundred of Hoo. When I knew it 
nearly forty years ago it was one of the most 
desolate and primitive places imaginable. A 
landed proprietor resided in its centre, and lived 
somewhat the life of an old-fashioned Galway 
squire as depicted by Irish novelists—by the way 
he was an Irishman—in a kind of feudal state. 
maintained by even more than feudal despotism. 
The Queen’s writ scarcely “ran” within the 
hundred in 1850. Numerous bits of folk-lore 
are extant (I regret that I cannot recall any) indi- 
cative of the—not to speak it profanely—‘‘ God- 
forgotten” state in which the hundred of Hoo was 
reputed to be in pre-London, Chatham, and Dover 
times; one distich in particular, which I am sorry I 
cannot recollect, but which perhaps some one of your 
numerous Kentish readers may beable to supply. The 
district is described with wonderful fidelity in the 
opening chapters of the late Mr. Charles Dickens’s 
novel ‘Great Expectations.’ It stretched out, a dull 
monotonous flat, for miles towards the salt reaches 
of the Thames, in front of that illustrious author’s 
residence Gad’s Hill Place, and his indefatigable 
pedestrian powers enabled him to form an intimate 
acquaintance with the dreary locality. Nxmo. 

Temple, 

This hundred is named from a cluster of villages 
in Aylesford lathe, North Kent. Of these the 
principal is Hoo St. Werburgh, near Chatham, 
which gives the title of baron to the Earl of Jersey, 
who helds large property about Rochester. There 
are also, in the immediate neighbourhood, Hoo 
Allhallows, Hoo St. Mary, which are very incon- 
siderable. Canon Taylor tells us that a “ hoo” is a 
spit of land, and this particular hundred occupies 
such a position between the Thames and Medway, 
its nose being the Isle of Grain, opposite to Sheppey: 

A. . 


Dotzar (7 §. ii. 509; iii, 118).—The ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Londinensis ’(1810) has the following quota- 
tion from Shakespere, which shows an earlier use of 
this word than the date given by Mr. Rosert 


F, GARDINER :— 
He disbursed 


Ten thousand dollars for our general use. 
Shakespeare, 


A. C. Ler. 
Waltham Abbey, 


Dollar is used by Shakespeare in ‘ Macbeth,’ 
I. ii. 62; and by way of a pun on “dolour” in 
* Lear,’ IT. iv. 54; ‘Measure for Measure,’ I. ii. 50; 
and ‘ Tempest,’ If.i.17. What did Shakespeare 
mean ; the German thaler, that was likely to be 
current at the famous Steel Yard, the Hanseatic 
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headquarters in London, or the Spanish piastre ? 
A quotation of the word dollar between 1623 
and 1745 is wanted, and especially a quotation 
from the sixteenth century. The German word 
thaler originated just about four hundred years 


ago. C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, U.S. 


I have found a much older reference to this 
word, viz., in Shakspeare’s ‘ Macbeth,’ I. ii. :— 
Sweno, the Norways’ King, craves compensation: 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he disbursed at Saint Colmes’ inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 


Rospert F, GarpIver. 


Eetre=Icicre (7" §. iii. 165).—The remarkable 
article on this word is of great interest, as showing 
the determined way in which Englishmen prefer 
guess-work to investigation when they have to do 
with a word belonging to their own language. 
They never treat Latin and Greek after this 
fashion. But when it comes to English, then 
speculation becomes a pleasure and delight to the 
writer. I can only say that some readers at least 
feel a most humiliating sense of shame and indigna- 
tion at seeing such speculations in all the “glory” 
— 

ao the writer’s own confession, he first guessed 
the word to be the French aiguille, which it is 
not. Then he guessed it to be a diminutive of ice 
(which still ends in s to the ear, as it did in our old 
spelling), because “‘ pickle [ pikle?] is a diminutive of 
ptke”; whereas logic requires that pickle should be 
a diminutive of pice. ‘hen he guessed it to bea 
diminutive Latin suffix ; but rejected this third 
guess. Then at last he found that aigle is a 
Leicestershire word; and that ickle is in the 
dictionaries (it is in Webster !). Why are we to 
be treated to all these guesses, which are admittedly 
wrong? Obviously, because it amuses the writer. 
a it does not amuse the philologist ; it saddens 

im. 

By way of finish, the worthless suggestion is 
quoted that the Icel. jokull, carefully misprinted 
jokul, is ‘‘ even the proper name Heckla!” Is it, 
indeed? Then Dr. Vigfusson has made a very 
great mistake about Hecla in his ‘ Icelandic Dic- 
tionary’ ! 

And all this half-page of speculation is about a 
perfectly well-known word, merely the A.-S. gicel, 
and the familiar latter half of the well-known 
tc-icle, explained in full in Ogilvie’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(new edition), and in my ‘ Etymological Dictionary. 
Of course it is in Halliwell, s.v. “Iccles.” The 
spelling aigles occurs in Marshall’s ‘ Rural Economy 
of the Midland Counties,’ 1796. 

We are told, too, that pain is pronounced pen 
in Wolvey; but how is pen pronounced? Mr. 
Sweet’s symbol @ means the aincat. But we are 
not told whether this is meant. Surely symbols 





are of no use for indicating pronunciation unless 
they are accurately defined. Mr. Ellis’s “ palo- 
type” and “glossic” spellings are intelligible, 
because every sound is defined ; and the same is 
true of Mr. Sweet’s “romic” and of Pitman’s 
reformed spellings. But before we know what « 
means, we must be told whether it is the A.-S. 
short @, which was sounded as a in the Southern- 
English (London) cat; or the Latin @, which was 
not far from the German @; or the Danish @, 
which is the “ mid-front-wide”; or the Icelandic 
@, which it just tne modern English long ¢ in ice. 
The English Dialect Society’s rule, of leaving 
etymologies alone, is the only sound rule for prac- 
tical purposes, Watter W. Skeat. 


Tue Lity or Scriptrore (7" §, iii. 25, 134). 
—Mr. John Smith, A.L.S., ex-curator, Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Kew, in his ‘ Bible Plants, their 
History, with a Review of the Opinions of various 
Writers regarding their Identification,’ wrote :— 

“In this country the term lily is a very general name 
given to many bulbous-rooted, pretty-flowering plants, 
especially of the Lily family (Ziliacce), many of which 
are common in Palestine. JLZilium chalcedonicum ia, 
however, the only true lily, native of that country, for 
although the white lily, Lilium candidum, is abundantly 
cultivated for ite beauty, it is a doubtful native, Some 
suppose the firat to be the ‘lily of the valley,’ while 
Sprengel considers it to be the jonquil, Narcissus Jon- 
quila ; others think it was Amaryllis (Sternbergia) 
(ulea, an autumn-flowering bulb, with bright yellow 
flowers, a native of South Europe and Palestine, where it 
is abundant in the vales. It is, however, generally 
admitted that the lilies of the Bible cannot be identified 
with any special plant or plants,* but that the term 
‘lily’ is a general one for all plants having open lily- 
like flowers, of showy colours, thus including Anemone, 
Ranunculus, Adonis, Cornflag, and even /ris, which are 
abundant in Palestine. Anemone coronaria, with its 
various brilliant colours, is the most conspicuous, and 
grows almost everywhere, without regard to soil or 
situation,” 


Phillips (‘ Flora Historica’) thought the Lilium 
candidum “undisputedly a native of the Holy 
Land.” The “lily of the valley (Convallaria 
majalis) is not a native of Palestine, and” (says 
Smith) “ therefore cannot be the ‘ lily of the valley’ 
of the Bible.” Any one who had been in Morocco, 
where, in certain localities, the soil and climate are 
much the same as in Palestine, must have noticed 
the anemone “growing among thorny and wild 
growth,” H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The lily of Scripture, to which Solomon in all his 
glory was not to be compared, is the Oporanthus 
luteus. Travellers say the beauty of the plains in 
Palestine, where this dwarf amaryllis grows in wild 
profusion, is almost indescribable. I am far away 
from my books, or I would give my authority for 
this. F, M. H. 





* See Dean Stanley's interesting remarks on the lily in 
his ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ pp. 138-9, &c, 
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Joun Draxarp (7" §. iii. 89, 176, 196).—My 
father, who knew more about Mr. Gilchrist and 
his literary attainments than most men (having 
been apprenticed and served his time to him), 
frequently told me that Mr. Gilchrist wrote ‘The 
History of Stamford ’ attributed to Drakard. Also 
that he (my father) had on many occasions seen 
the (peasant) poet Clare at the house in the High 
Street, and well remembers Clare being taken to 
London for the first time in his life, and heard 
Mr. Gilchrist relate the incidents of that visit. 
From what I have heard those say who personally 
knew Drakard, I do not think that he had the 
capacity to write a book, especially of the character 
of the one in question ; and I have not in my own 
collection of local works and pamphlets, nor is there 
in that of Mr. Phillips, a single pamphlet of his, 
although we both have many reprints of political 
trials and speeches, Another point that induces 
me to believe my father’s statement as to Mr. 
Gilchrist being the author of ‘The History of Stam- 
ford’ is the fact of the plates therein being drawn 
by the late Mr. Alderman Fras. Simpson, whose 
mother was own sister to Mrs. Gilchrist ; and it is 
within the bounds of reason to presume that Mr. 
Simpson (the author of a series of ‘ Baptismal 
Fonts,’ 4to. 1828) would assist with his pencil a 
relative rather than one diametrically opposed 
to him in politics, I may conclude by stating 
one of the earliest (if not the first) editors 
of Mr. Drakard’s paper was Mr. John Scott, a 
native of Aberdeen, subsequently editor of the 
London Magazine, who was mortally wounded in 
a duel with Mr. Christie, editor of Blackwood’s, at 
Chalk Farm, near London, Feb. 16, 1821, and 
died at the tavern four days after. 

Justin Simpson, 

Stamford. 


‘Soper Apvice From Horace’ (6" §. xii. 467). 
—More than a year ago I asked who was the per- 
son indicated as “ E——-s” in the passage of this 
satire referring to the Duchess of Cleveland. The 
query has remained unanswered; and as this is 
opposed to the general principle of ‘N. & Q., I 
will reply by saying that the person to whom the 
unsavoury allusion was made was John Ellis, 
Under-Secretary of State from 1695 to 1705. 
Particulars regarding him may be found in the 
preface to the ‘ Letters of Humphrey Prideaux, 
sometime Dean of Norwich, to John Ellis, some- 
time Under-Secretary of State, 1674-1722,’ issued, 
under the editorship of Mr. E. M. Thompson, by 
the Camden Society in 1875. Further reference 
may also be made to ‘ N, & Q.,’ 1" S. i. 245. 

W. F. P. 


Pu £ZNOMENON Versus PuEenomenon (7" §S. iii. 
186).—This note opens up the whole question 
of so-called ‘ etymological” spelling. Those who 
know the whole history of our spelling from the 





eighth century till the present time best understand 
the harm done by the pernicious system of trying to 
transplant Latin and Greek symbols into the English 
language. The symbols @ and @ are not English, 
and are best avoided. Indeed, this is done in prac- 
tice when once a word becomes common. Uther 
and etherial have been sensibly replaced by ether and 
etherial. No one now writes eternal. Solacism 
is now solecism; and I trust that primeval and 
medieval will soon prevail over primeval and 
medieval. Pedantic spellings are most objection- 
able, because they are useless and unphonetic. It 
is singular that so much zeal is displayed with 
regard to words of Greek origin, whilst none at all 
is displayed with regard to the far more important 
words of native origin. Such spellings as sithe for 
scythe, siv for sieve, coud for could, rime for rhyme, 
and the like (all of them being at once phonetic, 
historical, and etymological) find no supporters. 
This is a bitter satire on our ignorance of our own 
language. The French spelling is bad enough, but 
is, at any rate, sufficiently independent to prefer 
phénoméne to phenomenon, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Italian all have fenomeno. The reason why we 
write Egypt is because the word is thoroughly natu- 
ralized, and was already so spelt in the fourteenth 
century; i.e., we do not spell it in the Greek, but 
in the English fashion. We write schylus be- 
cause we wish to show that it isa Greek name, and 
not English at all; curiously enough, even this is 
wrong, as it ought rather to be Aischulos, if 
spelt pedantically. Our interest in Hgypt is of 
a very different character; at any rate, I am 
thankful that the spellings Egypt and Egyptian 
cannot now be displaced by any number of 
** scholars.” Perhaps “ scholarship” may one day 
include a knowledge of the native source of English ; 
it will make a great difference, As I am now 
writing a book dealing with the whole question, I 
beg leave to say no more now. A subject of such 
magnitude requires at least fifty pages to deal with 
it. Watter W. Sxeat. 


‘Marmion’: Tae Dymoxe Famity (7 5. ii. 
489 ; iii. 37, 150).—The north wall of the alter 
space in St. Peter's Church, Lenton, Lincoln- 
shire, is occupied by the large and handsome 
monument to Bartholomew Armyne, of Osgodby, 
in that parish. The arms of Dymoke appear on 
the monument, and a portion of the inscription is 
as follows :— 

“Anna fideli uxore tertia sorore et harede Ro Dymoke 
ar superstite obiit anno wtatis 58 Dni 1598 Septembris 
RP? ..ccce Fide conjugali. Secundum Christi redemptoris 
adventum in crypta sub proximo marmore reposita ex- 
pectat inclyta Heroina Martha una filiar Guliel Baronis 
Eyre et Margarita filia Edw. Dymok milit,” &c. 

The writer of the notice of Lenton in White’s 
* Lincolnshire’ (1882), p. 470, speaks erroneously 
of this monument : “In the chancel is an ancient 
tomb of the Dymokes bearing the dates 1598 and 
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1605.” The Lenton parish registers commence in 
1756, and contain numerous items concerning the 
Dymokes. Corssert Breve. 


It may not be uninteresting to note that in 1820, 
at George IV.’s coronation, the last time at which 
the champion of England did his devoir, the here- 
ditary holder of the office was an aged clergyman. 
He deputed it, therefore, to his nephew, or great- 
nephew, a young naval officer, I think a midship- 
man. A sailor on horseback is proverbial; and the 
difficult feat of reining his horse backwards the 
whole length of Westminster Hall it was, of course, 
impossible to do without training. The lad there- 
fore was sent to the Astley’s of the day in order 
to be taught to perform his part gracefully, and he 
succeeded admirably. A gentleman who at that 
time was keeping his terms as a lawyer in town 
undertook to look after the young champion while 
in London. He was present in Westminster Hall 
during the banquet, and not many years ago gave 
me an account of the whole splendid scene. 


C. G. Bocrr. 
St, Saviour’s, Southwark. 


My good friend Mr. Pickrorv must excuse me 
if I correct his statement that the Dymokes are 
extinct in the male line. If he will turn to my 
‘County Families,’ p. 336, he will see the name of 
Mr. George Henry Dymoke, born in 1873, entered 
as the son of the late champion, Mr. Henry 
Lionel Dymoke, by his wife, Miss Annie Louisa 
Gilmour. He succeeded to the representation of 
the ancient and noble house when barely two years 
old. In event of his not growing up to manhood, 
I believe that the honour is claimed for a distant 
kinsman, whose male descent from the Dymokes 
can be traced, though he is in comparatively humble 
circumstances. Such, at least, is the information 
which reached me not long ago from a clergyman 
in the neighbourhood of Scrivelsby. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Boast, Bosse (7* S. ii. 386, 452; iii. 151).—The 
answer by Mr. Jutian Marsnatt to my query 
does not appear to have been so satisfactory and 
conclusive to all your readers as it was to me. I find 
in Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary’ that boast, in its or- 
dinary sense of “ brag,” is supposed to come from 
the French bosse; and Britton’s ‘ Architectural 
Dictionary ’ (1838) seems to supply a link between 
bosse and a stonemason’s boast: “Boasting, in 
sculpture or carving, is the rough cutting of a 
stone to form the outline of a statue or an orna- 
ment.” 

I conclude that the three English words boast, 
with meanings perfectly distinct and in no way 
allied, are all corruptions of one and the same 
French word. 

In answer to Mr, Caristiz, the word boast was 
known in tennis courts possibly before the Dutch 





went to America, probably before the word basse 
was adopted and corrupted there, and certainly 
before we imported thence the slang word boss, 
Moreover, a boast at tennis is not a ‘ master. 
stroke.” It is not even a difficult stroke, but can 
be made by anybody who can strike a ball witha 
racket, 

I am indebted to a lady for a third and equally 
fatal objection. To boss is schoolboy slang for 
“to miss.” It has no doubt been suggested by 
boss-eye, which does not mean a master-eye, but no 
eye, or bad eye. J. J. F. 

Halliford-on-Thames, 


In the technical phraseology of the professional 
wood-carver, when the craftsman says he has boasted 
out his work, he implies that he has chopped the 
wood roughly into general shape. ‘I will boast 
all these finials before I finish any of them,” means 
that the operative proposes to rough out the whole 
ere putting any finishing or fine touches upon his 
carving. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

P.S.—It is passingly curious that the very first 
letter I opened after writing the above contains an 
illustration of the use of the word in question. It 
is from a young wood-carver at Deddington, Oxon, 
who asks me for employment. In describing his 

ualifications he says :—‘‘ I have been working as 
fnisher mostly since out of my time, but used to 
boast out a good deal during my apprenticeship.” 


In this district boss, in the signification of head, 
chief, best, leader, superior, employer, or head 
workman, is in common usage, and the use of the 
term has very greatly increased these half-dozen 
years past. One often hears such expressions as 
“‘T’m the boss of this shanty ”=place, ‘‘ Who’s 
the boss of the transaction ?” “ How’s the boss ?” 
In fact, the word is applied to pretty nearly every- 
thing which is best, and to every man taking the 
lead or having power. Tuos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop, 

[ Boss, in the sense last mentioned, is now common in 
many parts of England. } 


Putprmne Pustic Recorps (7 §S. iii. 68, 153). 
—At the latter reference AnTIQUARY writes: “The 
valuable records of the late East India Company 
from 1630 to 1860 were sold shortly after the 
tranfer of the Government of India from the East 
India Company to the Crown.” 

I trust ANTIQUARY is more accurate in his anti- 
quarian research than in this happy-go-luckly 
statement as to modern history. 

There is about as much foundation for this 
statement as for the typical three black crows of 
Mrs. Thrale. It happens that I recently examined 
into the facts, which I wished to know, and to 
state accurately in a forthcoming publication. I 


send you an extract from my proof below, 
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It is possible, and even probable, that so large 
a destruction (some large destruction was quite in- 
evitable) was not carried out in a limited time 
without mistake. But the description of the re- 
cords condemned indicates that the plan at least 
was well considered. 

A great number of important records, especially 
letters and ‘‘consultations” from the Indian 
settlements, had disappeared before Bruce’s ‘ An- 
pals’ were compiled at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. I doubt if there has been any material loss 
of records since, except of those destroyed by order 
in 1860. I speak from recent examination of a 
great bulk of records in the India Office. 

Two journals, which mustoriginally have belonged 
to the Office, have come to be printed by the Hak- 
luyt Society—Cocks’s ‘ Diary in Japan,’ admirably 
edited by Mr. E. M. Thompson, of the British 
Museum, in 1883, and Hedges’s ‘ Diary,’ not yet 
issued. I once thought these must both have been 
cast out in 1860. But since learning how much 
had already disappearcd in last century, and how 
much care was taken to see papers actually muti- 
lated in 1860, I greatly doubt either of these diaries 
having been ejected on the latter occasion. 

I conclude with the extract promised above :— 

“In February, 1860, it was directed by the Secretary 
of State in Council that all useless records at Cannon 
Row (Board of Control) and Leadenhall Street should be 
destroyed, It was determined that this destruction should 
embrace : (1) Duplicate records in the Registrar's De- 
partment; (2) Factory journals and ledgers from the 
three Presidencies, with the import and export ware- 
house books ; (3) The Proceedings of the Board of Trade 
A not know what these were); (4) Proceedings of the 

edical Board; (5) The Durbar accounts; (6) ‘ Cutcherry 
and Admiralty Proceedings’; (7) Interest accounts, and 
contingent bills, with a number of miscellaneous books 
of account that were never consulted ; (8) The Madras 
military disbursements which had never been journalized 
(about thirty-five immense volumes each year). Also an 
immense number of papers in ‘ Mr, Hornidge’s Depart- 
ment.’* It was estimated that the whole would amount 
to some 500 tons ! 
be so much,” 


But it did not eventually prove to 


H. Yo ue, Col. 


A great quantity of Exchequer documents were 
ordered to be “ pulped” about thirty years ago ; 
instead of that, however, they were mutilated by 
tearing off their covers, and sold to the buttermen. 
Many of them, rescued from this ignoble fate, 
survive in my autograph collections, 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Torograrny (7 §, iii. 26, 95).—Mr. Hack- 
woop seems to have overlooked the fact that in a 
great many county towns the local newspaper has a 
column for local archwology, in which his items 

* Mr. Hornidge’s Department, I am informed, em- 
braced raw material of statistical reports and of obsolete 
ee \ ccc with personal estates of Company's 








would find a suitable resting-place, and probably 
draw forth some further information by exciting 
inquiry. In the town in which I live there are 
two newspapers, each of which devotes the part or 
whole of a column to information concerning the 
past. Let him refer to the article on p. 31, ‘ De- 
scendants of “ N. & Q.”’ Bor.eav. 


A simple solution of this matter is for each 
parish to have a scrap-book or album, which, like 
the registrum of an abbey, would be the receptacle 
for stray scraps of information. An inhabitant 
who is public-spirited enough may give a scrap- 
book to his parish. Even sales of estates, cut out 
of the county newspaper, would become a useful 
record in time, together with other scraps from 
the same source. Hype CLARKE. 


A Suicipe’s Buriat (7" S. iii. 106).—I think 
Mr. Watrorp must have had ,in his mind the 
circumstance of the exhumation of the remains of 
John Williams, the suicide, in the latter part of 
last July, when he wrote the paragraph quoted by 
R. This suspected murderer was buried at the 
junction of the “ four wont way ” formed by Cannon 
Street, Cannon Street Road, the New Road, and 
the Back Road (both the latter now called Cable 
Street), St. George’s-in-the-East, on Monday, 
Dec, 30, 1811, in pursuance of the directions of 
the coroner, after a verdict of felo-de-se returned 
by his jury on the preceding Saturday. Late on 
the night of Thursday, the 26th, or early in the 
morning of Saturday, the 27th, Williams had 
hanged himself in his cell at Coldbath Fields 
Prison, where he was then confined, under remand, 
on suspicion of being the murderer of the Marrs 
family, in Ratcliff Highway, on Saturday, the 7th, 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson and their servant, 
in the same neighbourhood, on Thursday, the 19th 
of the same month. The first crime supplied the 
text for De Quincey’s famous essay ‘On Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts.’ The scene of 
the suicide’s funeral is graphically and, I believe 
—for I have had the account frequently narrated 
to me by actual eye-witnesses—accurately given 
by Mr. James Payn in one of the opening chapters 
of his early, but powerful romance, ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd.’ The double tragedy and its sensa- 
tional sequel form one of the late Mr. Walter 
Thornbury’s ‘ Old Stories Retold.”* When I was 
a boy at school in the neighbourhood, in 1842, 
the cross-road jurction was opened for some repairs 
to the gas or water mains, and the skeleton, I 
believe, was discovered and partially exposed, but 
covered up again. The excavators, however, 
appropriated a portion of the stake that had been 
driven through the corpse at the time of the inter- 





* See All the Year Round (1866), vol. xvi. p, 350; and 
see also ‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ by Major Arthur 
Griffiths, vol. ii. pp. 267-8, 
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ment, and sold fragments to the bystanders, and I 
for a few pence became possessed of one of these 
ghastly relics, I have been informed by those 
who saw the horrid ceremony performed that the 
body was twisted round a water main—there 
were, of course, no gas pipes in situ on that spot 
at that period—but I never heard that a chain was 
employed to attach it to the aqueduct, and I 
think I must have been so told had such been the 
case, When the corpse was thus secured a stake 
was driven through it. I fancy the ceremony must 
have suggested to Hood the semi-punning couplet 
And they buried Ben in four cross roads 
With a stake in his inside,* 
That a stake was thus barbarously used I am 
positive, because one grim feature of the process 
I remember very distinctly as being communicated 
to me by those who saw the whole of the ghastly 
function enacted from beginning to end, as a sort 
of illustration of retributive justice. The stolen 
shipwright’s mallet, left behind by the murderer 
at Mr. Marrs’s, the weapon with which that victim 
had been brained, was used for the purpose of 
driving home the impaling implement. As to the 
chain, it must be remembered that Williams was 
buried “in his habit as he” died, and that the 
leg-iron rivetted on him in gaol, as was the custom 
in those times, was not removed from the corpse. 
Most probably a small portion of chain would 
have been attached to this fetter. On the recent 
discovery of the body the story was retold in the 
news pages of the Daily Telegraph of Saturday, 
July 31, 1886, and supplied the subject for a 
leading article, obviously from the pen of a well- 
known journalist and occasional contributor to 
your columns, which appeared in the same journal 
on the following Monday, Auz. 2, a contribution 
as to the authorship of which we are left in no 
doubt, inasmuch as it was referred to and infer- 
entially acknowledged by the well-known author 
of ‘Echoes of the Week’ in his next contribution 
under that title to the Jilustrated London News. 
The “ leader,” however, contained errors of nomen- 
clature and other inaccuracies, obviously attribut- 
able to ignorance of the locality, from which the 
preceding account, on which the comment was 


founded, was tolerably free. Nemo. 
Temple, 


Dotmen (7 §. iii. 146).—It would appear that 
the word dol in dolmen is assumed to signify a 
“table.” Is that to be considered a settled point, 
or is it still open to discussion Dol has various 
meanings, amongst them “ring” and “loop.” 
Now, there are ancient monoliths scattered over 
the country having natural holes through them, 
and there are occasionally places called Ringstone 
to be found in the Ordnance maps; and I have 


*  Paithlesg Nelly Gray,’ last stanza, 





read somewhere (shade of —_ Cuttle forgive 
me!) that in ancient times there was a supersti- 
tion that passing a baby through one of these 
holes secured good fortune. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents more learned than I can 
favour us with their opinions on the matter. 

M. H. R. 


Your correspondent’s statement is confirmed in 
a work which I remember reading some ten years 
ago, ‘ Excavations in Carnac and the Bossenno,’ 
by James Miln, where the same derivation is 
given for dolmen. For menhir the author simi- 
larly gives “long stone”—men=stone, and hir= 
long. Not “stone long,” as it would he if “ table 
stone” were to prevail. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Sun-vp (7 S. ii. 366; iii. 37).—In the south 
and west of the United States “ sun-up” is still 
a very common expression among the agricul. 
tural and labouring classes, and I have heard it 
often during the past fifteen years. 


T. H. Sarna. 
Chicago. 


Morigen (7* §. ii. 508; iii. 57).—Another sur- 
name probably allied to Muriel is the Spanish 
Murillo. H. A. Long, in his ‘ Personal and 
Family Names,’ gives Murillo=Littleton, evi- 
dently connecting it with the Latin muralis, from 
murus, a wall. Considering the deference paid 
in all Catholic countries to the name of Mary, 
and its extensive use, I am inclined to think that 
Morillo is {from Mary, and=our Muriel. If, as 
Miss Fox suggests, this latter name came in with 
the Normans, there is all the greater probability 
that this is the correct etymology. 

Ropeert F, Garpiver. 


If Muriel were a Jewish name it would not be 
used by the Christians. The Jews, like other 
people (as the Christians in Syria use names like 
those of Mussulmans, but not strictly Mussulman), 
adapt local names for their own. Gaelic names 
would not be then used in England, and Muriel 
being used in Scotland indicates, as Miss Fox 
remarks, a Norman origip. Hype Ovarke. 


Bripesmaip (7™ §. iii. 127, 177).—Ogilvie’s 
‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 1850, bas, “ Bridemaid...... 
often pronounced bride’s-maid.” In Hone’s ‘ Table 

300k,’ 1827, p. 147, there is an account of mar- 
riage customs in which the words bridesman and 
bridesmaid occur :— 


“The bride is supported on one side by a bride man, 
and on the other by a bridesmaid......The privilege of 
supporting the bride is indispensably confined to the 
bridesman and bridesmaid.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Scar.et, THE TRANSLATOR (7™ §, iii. 47, 136). 





—I must apologize for having unconsciously re- 
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an old query. I find this subject has been 
siready discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ (6™ S. ix. 329, 473; 


x. 51). Mr. Dibdin, in his ‘Aides Althorpiana,’ 
mentions a copy of Scarlett’s ‘ New Testament’ as 
forming one of the literary treasures of the famous 
library at Althorp. Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Ponte or Pont Famity (7* §. iii. 148).—As 
there is a street in Belgravia called Pont Street, 
inquiry into the origin of that name may lead to 
farther discoveries in the direction of Mrs. Scar- 
LETT's query. W. E. Bucktey. 


Mistietor Oak (7 §. iii. 146).—I quite fail to 
see how the fact of a mistletoe growing very high 
up on a high tree supports a theory that it “‘ does 
not necessarily grow from seed carried by birds.” 
As “Mr. Jack Sparrer” says, in ‘ Uncle Remus,’ 
“You see how little I is, en likewise _ high I 


in fly.” 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Avtnuors or Books Wantep (7" §. ii. 429, 
499).— 

‘ Aboriginal Britons: Poems, Original and Translated,’ 
Rivington, 1809, The first poem was published by 
Richards, together with others, in two volumes. This is 
the work the date, &c., of which is wanted. As, unfortu- 
nately, some replies have failed to reach me, I shall be 
greatly obliged to any one who will kindly repeat any 
information concerning cither of the volumes above 
named, Address directly to (Rev.)G, L. Fenton. 

Villa Carli, San Remo, Italy. 

(7% 8. iii, 16.) 

The volume entitled * Pygmalion in Cyprus, and other 
Poems,’ including ‘A Ballad of Kisses,’ concerning which 
C.A. N. inquires, was written by Eric Mackay, one of 
the “ Canterbury Poets,” and author of ‘ Love Letters of 
a Violinist,’ Marie CorRgLLI, 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. iii. 
189).— 
Let 's carve him like a dish fit for the gods, &c. 

Shaks., ‘ Julius Caesar,’ II. i. 173. 

Frepk. Ruue. 

[Very many correspondents supply this reference. } 
“We may learn the little value of fortune by the 
persons on whom Heaven is pleased to bestow it,” seems 
to be derived from Luther, who says, in his ‘ Colloquies,’ 
1652, p. 90, “ Our Lord commonly giveth Riches to such 
gross aeses, to whom he affordeth nothing _— is 


Memorabile nullum, &c. 
See Verg,, ‘ 2in,,’ ii. 583, 

“Ter leto sternendus erat.” Ib., viii, 566, 

P, J. F, GANntILLon. 
(7% 8, iii. 209.) 

The “gifted but unhappy man” was Byron, and the 
lines will be found in ‘ Don Juan,’ canto viii. stanza 3, 
with a slight difference of “ up” for “ of :— 

The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 
Este. 
By whom to be dispraised [not “ despised ”] is no small 
praise, Milton, * Paradise Regained, iii. 56. 
Frepk. Ruue, 


Miscellaneaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &, 

A History of the Papacy during the Period of the 

Reformation. By M. Creighton, Dixie Professor of 

Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. 

Vols. III. and IV.—The Italian Princes, 1464-1518. 

( Longmans.) 

Prov, CREIGHTON is progressing slowly but surely 

with the heavy task he has imposed upon himeelf, 

In his previous volumes he told us of the councils of 

Constance and Basel, and how their attempts to reform 

the Papacy had been finally crushed and the Papacy had 

taken a new lease of life. Now Mr, Creighton tells us 

how the Pope became an Italian prince, and how, as he 

remarks of Alexander VI. in particular, ‘‘ he was an in- 

calculable force in | eee he was engaged in the same 

game as the rest of the players, but none of them knew 

the exact nature of his resources,”” George Podiebrad 

of Bohemia, the Medici, Prince Djem, all the Borgias, 
Charles VIII. of France, Savonarola, Julius II., 
Francis I., Leo X., and Wolsey—such are some of the 
chief characters who are passed in review by Mr. 

Creighton. He is always fair and impartial, examining 
for himself the original authorities and carefully separat- 
ing facts from rumours. In this respect his book isa 
most instructive instance of sound historical criticism, 
He gives us short but vivid sketches of the artistic life 
of the time, so far as it was associated with or influenced 
by the Papacy, and his account of the literary and theo- 
logical tendencies of the neo-pagan Pomponius Lztus 
and of the mystic Platonism of Gemistos Plethon strikes 
us as particularly good, “ The Renaissance did not attack 
Christianity, but it turned men’s eyes away from Chris- 
tianity. It did not contradict ecclesiastical dogma, but 
it passed it by with a shrug as unworthy of the attention 
of a cultivated mind.” The account of the Papal tolera- 
tion shown towards Pomponazzi is very curious, for this 
philosopher held that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the sou! “ wasa neutral problem, like that of the eternity 
of the world,” The position of Florence, as the one power 
in Italy which for many years was steadily attached to 
the French alliance, is set before us with singular vivid- 
ness, and explains some rather incomprebensible parts of 
the career of Savonarola, 

Mr. Creighton’s book is built on the foundation of a 
brilliant set of lectures he gave in Oxford as a tutor 
fourteen years ago. May we hope that similar results 
may in other cases attend similar causes? Certainly 
Mr. Creighton’s example is a most excellent one, and his 
book makes one regret that ho has abandoned Oxford for 
Cambridge. It is the outcome of vast labour, of minute 
research, and of patient work; all sources of informa- 
tion, contemporary or modern, are known to Mr. Creigh- 
ton, who has sifted them and compared them till he bad 
the materials wherewith to draw the singularly striking 
picture be has given us of the Popes intriguing as Italian 
princes, with scarce a thought that they were soon to be 
called on to act in their balf-forgotten character as the 
spiritual sovereigns of the world, 


Essays Introductory to the Sludy of English Constitutional 
History. By Resident Members of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman and 
Arthur Hassall, (Rivingtons.) 

In a modest preface we are told that the writers do 

not claim for their work that it is the result of original 

research, It is based on the Bishop of Chester's great 
work on our constitutional history, and the writers have 
had the advantage of having their proof-sheets examined 
by that great historian, Having this fact before us, we 
entered on the perusal of these essays with high an 
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We have not 
of 
rom 


ticipations of pleasure and instruction. 
been disappointed, Very few modern books treati 
the difficult subjects here discussed are so free 
error. 

When, a quarter of a century ago, men began to talk 
of treating history from a scientific point of view, 
peals of laughter arose on all sides, The contempt and 
scorn with which the new idea was received was in some 
degree deserved. Those who are the most capable of 
dealing with historic problems in a scientific spirit 
commonly put in but small claims to be received in 
the same manner as their fellow workers who deal 
with astronomy or physiology. Words have different 
shades of meaning. When a man of sense speaks of 
history as a science he means something not quite the 
same as when he applies that epithet to geology. The 
chorus of jeers which welcomed the English and con- 
tinental writers who insisted on their scientific claims 
for history arose from their not seeing that while men 
continue to hold that the human will is free it must 
ever be impossible to convince that the great drama of 
life is not influenced by the individual will of each sepa- 
rate actor. 

It would have been impossible for a book like the 
present to have been written before we had become con- 
scious that the evolution of history was a growth in 
which, though each individual acts freely, the course of 
events is modified—perbaps we might even say directed— 
by events which have taken place many ages ago, and of 
which it is probable that the actors at any particular 
period had no knowledge. 

Where everything stands at so high a level of excel- 
lence it is not easy to select one single essay for com- 
ment. We think, however, that Mr. Wakeman’s paper 


on ‘The Influence of the Church upon the Develop- 
ment of the State’ is the most instructive article in 
The subject has hitherto been handled by 


the volume. 
theological partisans who had some preconceived theory 
to defend. Here we get only what history tells us, 
without having facts distorted by the refracting media 
of present controversies. We would suggest that when 
a new edition is called for some fitter term should be 
used (p, 275) than “common law ” to express the tradi- 
tional customs of the early period. We do not call in 
question its strict accuracy, but it is better not to use the 
term until we arrive at the period when it is really re- 
quired to distinguish a body of oral precepts from the 
civil law and the statutes, We wish also that Mr. Wake- 
man had been somewhat clearer in his remarks on the 
origin of “‘ the parish ’’ (pp. 271, 272). It is a most ob- 
scure matter,on which we may never arrive at certainty ; 
but in the present state of knowledge it seems probable 
that parishes were in existence when our ancestors were 
still heathen. 


orts, Edited by W. 8. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
ol. XXII, (Smith & 


Church and J, Langton. 

Elder.) 
Tus volume opens with a memoir of Frederick John 
Farre, M.D., late consulting physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and is followed by a reprint of the 
‘Records of Harvey, in Extracts from the Journals of 
the Royal Hospital of St. Bartholomew,’ which were 
published with notes by James Paget (now Sir James) 
in 1846. These are of value not only to old Bartholomew 
men, but to all who are interested in the life and times 
of the great discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 
Dr. W. 8. Church continues his article from Vol. XX. 
on ‘ Our Hospital Pharmacopeia and Apothecary’s Shop.’ 
Many interesting data are scattered through the paper. 
Thus we find that in the year 1837 no fewer than 96,300 
leeches were used, while the annual average from 1868 





—— 


has been 1,770—a vast falling off in the use of thee 
valuable little bloodsuckers nowadays, One may form 
some idea of the magnitude of the work done by the 
hospital on learning that the average yearly consumption 
of linseed meal is 15} tons, and that in 1883 4,579 pounds 
of lint were required. Turning to the medical and 
surgical papers, much that is of interest and value is tg 
be found; but without special criticism it would be ig. 
vidious to make distinction, Nevertheless it is surprising 
to find that in a volume pertaining to be ‘St. Bartholo. 
mew’s Hospital Reports’ so many of the cases described 
were treated at other institutions. Surely the clinical 
wealth of the hospital is ample enough to afford lessong 
for treatment, scope for original work, and cases worthy 
of record in its reports, without going further afield ! 


A voLumeE entitled ‘ A Misunderstood Miracle,’ by the 
Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, will be published by Messrs, 
Sonnenschein & Co. shortly after Easter. The mig 
understood miracle is Joshua's arresting the course of 
the sun, a crucial difficulty at a new solution of which 
Mr. Palmer claims to have arrived by an independent 
examination of the passage on philological principles, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. W.—Sonnet by Blanco White is to be found in ° 
Mr. William Sharp's ‘ Sonnets of the Century,’ of which 
a cheap edition is just issued by Mr. Walter Scott. 

M.—Shovel-board, also known as shove-groat, shove- 
board, shuffie-board, &c., is a trivial game, which con- 
sists in — pieces of money to certain marks ona 
board. For full particulars consult Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ 
Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ &c. 

— W. 8. hp ae * Palfrey for dinner’ ”),— 
sis is supposed to be a misprint, probably for “ pastry,” 
See 3ed 8. xi. 177. — ial. 
_ Ross O’Cornext (“ Konnboum Tree ”),—All informa- 
tion obtainable seems to be given 6 8. ix, 169, 274, 

G. 8. B—‘ Philosophy in Sport made Science in 

Earnest,’ 1827, 3 vols., is by John A, Paris, 


T. B, Astiey (“ Notes and Queries Club ").—We have 
not previously heard of such. 

F. M. H. (“ They were so one that none could right! 
say "’).—See 5t* 8, iii, 260, 420; v. 146,295; 6S, x, 106. 

W. Jensines (“ Cruikshank ’’).—See 6" 8, x. 321, 362, 
413, 522; xi. 71, 110. 

CorricenpuM,—P, 190, col. 2, 1. 41, for “ coward” 
read cowardice. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











